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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  volume  of  this  series  was  published  in 
1902,  and  represented  practically  the  produce  of 
the  previous  year.  It  will  be  inferred  that  the 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume 
has  not  been  in  any  way  caused  by  lack  of 
material  :  as  far  as  that  goes,  the  "  series  "  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  an  infinite  one.  After  much 
sifting,  there  remains  enough  matter  in  the 
Editor's  hands — and  that  from  a  single  source — 
to  fill  several  further  volumes,  and,  of  course, 
fresh  subjects  are  constantly  cropping  up.  The 
soil  in  which  the  poisonous  plants  of  anti -Catholic 
controversy  flourish  is  so  permeated  with  their 
fibres  that  seemingly  no  amount  of  uprooting 
and  burning  can  serve  to  clear  it  thoroughly. 
However,  there  are  signs  that  some  of  those 
**  hardy  perennials  "  have  lost  much  of  their 
vitality,  that  others  are  moribimd,  and  some  few 
actually  dead  ;  and  these  signs  encourage  the 
tillers  of  that  soil  to  continue  their  weary  but 
not  wholly  unprofitable  task. 

The  collection,  or  selection,  included  in  the 
present  volume,  although  grouped  somewhat 
differently,  is  of  tht  same  general  character  as 
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that  in  the  previous  one.     Misreading  of  history, 
misrepresentation  of  doctrine,  misinterpretation  of 
fact,    every    variety    of    logical    fallacy,    positive 
advocacy  of  false  principle,  with  a  liberal  dose 
of   silly    mendaciousness — these   are   the    potions 
for  which  antidotes  are  here  provided.     Such  a 
work  does  not   call   for  a  heavy  expenditure   of 
research  or  learning.    The  great  Protestant  Tradi- 
tion on  which  assault  is  made — reinforced  weekly, 
as    it   is,   by   its   score   of   journals,   and   echoed, 
often  through  mere  habit,  in  the  secular  press — 
is  indeed  of  colossal  dimensions  ;    but,  less  happy 
than  the  giants  of  fable,  it  is  weak  in  the  feet 
as  well  as  in  the  head.     We  may  view  its  bulk  and 
its   growth   with  comparative   equanimity,   for   its 
foundations    are    hopelessly    insecure.       As    the 
scientific   study   of   history  and  as   knowledge   of 
Catholic     truth     spread,     these     foundations     are 
gradually  crumbling  away.     The  great  Protestant 
Tradition  is  tottering  to  its  fall.   But,  even  v/hen  it 
comes  to  be  held  only  by  the  wilfully  or  hopelessly 
ignorant,  the  Catholic  apologist  will  not  find  his 
occupation  gone.    On  the  contrary,  he  will  then  be 
engaged  in  a  sterner  conflict  against  a  foe  with' 
whom  he  has  less  in  common.     He  will  have  to 
defend   the    supernatural    against   the    Materialist 
and  the  Socialist.     In  one  sense,  that  is  no  new 
phase  of  his  work,  and  instances  of  its  need  will 
be  seen  in  the  present  volume  ;    but  everything 
points  to  a  better  organized  and  more  widespread 
assault  of  the  **  natural  man  "  upon  the  very  ideas 
of    God,    revelation,    and   a    future   life.      Before 
this  attack  the  illogical  systems  of  Protestantism 
will  be  swept  away  like  straw  by  the  wind  ;    and 
then    these    volumes,    which    bear    their    modest 
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witness  to  truth  at  the  moment,  mainly  against  the 
misrepresentations  of  other  professedly  Christian 
bodies,  will  have  merely  an  antiquarian  interest, 
like  some  Roman  earthwork  which  recalls  the  day 
of  obsolete  weapons  and  forgotten  foes.  Until 
then,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  have  their  use. 

The  extracts  in  this  volume  have  in  most  cases 
been  condensed  ;  sometimes,  too,  they  have  been 
otherwise  modified,  in  order  to  make  them  corre- 
spond with  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at  the  present 
time. 

The  present  editor  ventures  to  repeat  the  appeal 
made  by  his  predecessor  for  contributions,  in  the 
interest  of  future  volumes,  of  matter  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  use  in  the  vindication  of  truth.  That  he 
has  not  travelled  beyond  the  pages  of  The  Month 
in  the  present  instance  for  his  subjects  is  not  due 
to  any  wish  to  ignore  excellent  **  antidotal  " 
matter  published  in  other  Catholic  periodicals, 
but  isimply  to  want  of  leisure  to  search  for  it. 
Contributions  of  this  character  (marked  Antidote) 
may  be  addressed  to  him  at  31  Farm  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  London,  W. 

JOSEPH  KEATING,  S.J. 

May  I,  191 1. 
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THE  ANTIDOTE 


I.  CATHOLIC   DOCTRINE    EXPLAINED. 

I.  (a)  The  Church  and  the  ''  Rights  "  of  Animals. 
(The  Monih^  January,  1905.) 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  readily  what- 
ever weapon  seems  good  enough  to  belabour  the 
Catholic  Church  is  seized  upon,  without  any 
thought  that  its  blows  must  inevitably  fall  even 
more  heavily  upon  something  else  which  it  is 
by  no  means  desired  to  assail. 

In  The  Athenceum  of  December  17,  1904,  we 
find  a  review  of  a  recent  book  about  Ireland  by 
Mr.  S.  M.  Hussey,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
agrarian  outrages  in  the  "  eighties,"  and  con- 
cerning his  account  of  them  the  reviewer  thus 
discourses  : — 

The  worst  feature  was  the  cruelty  displayed  not  only  to  domestic 
animals,  but  also  to  women  and  children  who  were  present  when 
the  murderers  broke  into  a  house.  Rarely  does  a  trace  of  com- 
passion shine  out  in  these  shocking  narratives.  The  cause  seems 
unknown  to  the  author,  but  is  it  not  the  psychological  result  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that  animals,  having  no  souls, 
have  no  rights,  and  that,  in  consequence,  cruelty  to  them  is  not 
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a  sin  requiring  confession  or  penance  ?  The  total  absence  of  any 
teaching  of  humanity  in  this  sense,  permits  children  to  grow  up 
without  that  best  but  latest  outcome  of  true  civilization,  and 
callousness  to  the  sufferings  of  beasts  extends  to  those  of  helpless 
women  and  children. 

Now — to  say  nothing  of  the  facile  extension 
of  the  writer's  explanation  to  the  case  of  human 
beings,  contained  in  the  last  clause — wanton 
cruelty  to  brute  creatures  is  undoubtedly  abomin- 
able, and  those  who,  positively  or  negatively,  help 
to  foster  such  a  spirit,  are  fit  objects  of  the  gravest 
censure.  But  what  of  the  doctrine  of  Animal 
Rights,  the  non -recognition  of  which  evokes  the 
critic's  indignation  ?  Is  it  because  he  violates 
such  rights  that  the  perpetrator  of  cruelties  is 
culpable,  and  not  rather  because  he  sins  against 
himself,  and  degrades  his  own  nature,  by  acting 
towards  beasts  as  they  act  towards  one  another — 
something  in  the  same  fashion  as  if  he  were  to 
live  in  a  pig-stye  with  swine,  and  feed  like  a 
hog? 

In  truth,  the  logical  outcome  of  such  recogni- 
tion would  prove  not  merely  the  Church  of  Rome 
but  the  whole  world  to  be  full  of  impenitent 
offenders,  who,  committing  criminal  outrages 
every  day,  have  never  a  qualm  of  conscience  con- 
cerning them — to  say  nothing  of  confession  and 
penance.  If  animals  have  such  rights,  they  must, 
more  than  aught  else,  have  a  right  to  their  lives. 
And  in  that  case,  how  can  the  very  writer  to 
whose  admonitions  we  have  listened,  venture  to 
regale  himself  on  a  mutton  chop,  or,  still  worse, 
a  dish  of  whitebait — which  represents  not  murder 
merely,  but  massacre?  Where  can  we  stop,  or 
where  draw  the  line  ?     If  we  concede  rights,  we 
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must  do  so  all  round  :  should  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  deny  them  in  some  instances,  we 
thereby  confess  that  they  do  not  exist  in- 
dependently of  us.  Certainly  there  is  no  right, 
except  of  the  stronger,  which  animals  themselves 
recognize.  And  are  we  prepared  to  deny  that 
there  are  some  with  which  we  are  justified  in 
continually  waging  a  war  of  extermination?  Are 
we  to  say  that  rat-catchers  and  mole -catchers 
are  a  race  of  professed  miscreants,  and  that  the 
rewards  offered  by  our  Indian  Government  for 
the  destruction  of  tigers  and  cobras  constitute  a 
great  national  crime  ?  Will  men  ever  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  inflict 
even  the  most  atrocious  tortures  upon  animals, 
should  it  be  found  necessary  to  do  so  ;  that,  for 
example,  they  may  not  poison  a  ferocious  beast, 
to  secure  the  lives  of  villagers  upon  whom  he 
preys  pr  their  flocks  and  herds,  although  it  be 
certain  that  he  will  die  in  utmost  agony  ?  Do  not 
men,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  obtain  a  far  less 
important  advantage,  boil  lobsters  and  crabs  alive, 
and  without  reproof  from  the  great  mass  of  their 
highly  civilized  and  enlightened  fellows  ? 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  in  any  false 
philosophic  doctrine  of  Animal  Rights  that  a 
sound  basis  can  be  found  for  **  humanity  in  this 
sense  " — but  in  another,  on  which  the  Catholic 
Church  continually  insists,  and  which  her 
opponents  too  commonly  ignore.  Man  may  sin 
not  only  against  God  and  his  neighbour,  but  also 
against  himself — when  he  outrages  his  own  higher 
nature  and  degrades  it  to  the  likeness  of  the 
beasts,  by  indulging  his  passions  and  appetites, 
as  they  do,   yv^ithout  restraint.      His  power  over 
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other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  entails  a  great 
responsibility,  for,  as  we  know,  **  'tis  excellent  to 
have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous  to  use  it  like 
a  giant."  The  man  who  so  misuses  it,  in  a  very 
literal  sense  **  makes  a  beast  of  himself  "—that 
is  precisely  what  constitutes  his  offence.  But  he 
can  do  the  like  also  in  other  ways  which  as  a 
rule  our  zoophilists  regard  with  far  more 
indulgence. 

I.  (6)  Zoophily  or  Zoolatry  ?     {Jhe  Monih^  January, 
1910.) 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  dishonest  con- 
troversial trick  of  attributing  the  racial,  social, 
and  political  defects  of  Catholic  countries  to  the 
effects  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  Church  is  con- 
stantly being  exposed  to  the  charge  of  fostering, 
or  at  least  of  not  condemning,  cruelty  to  animals. 
And  because,  in  the  interests  of  sound  philosophy 
and  true  religion,  she  teaches  that  animals  are 
not  persons,  and  therefore  have  not  the  rights  of 
persons,  this  charge  of  fostering  cruelty  is  not 
confined  to  the  malicious  and  ignorant,  but  is 
repeated  by  many  educated  people,  whose  emo- 
tions are  apt  to  outrun  their  reasons.  It  is  true 
that  certain  southern  races  are  less  regardful  than 
popular  sentiment  here  of  the  sufferings  of 
domestic  animals.  And  it  is  true  that  the  Church, 
as  upholder  of  the  essential  dignity  of  rational 
beings,  fixes  an  impassable  gulf  between  intelli- 
gent and  non-intelligent  animals,  and  teaches  that 
the  latter  were  created  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  former.  At  the  same  time,  being  guardian  of 
the  moral  law,  she  condemns  cruelty  to  animals 
as    she    does    every    other    misuse    of    creatures^ 
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understanding  by  cruelty  the  direct  infliction  of 
pain  unjustified  by  any  higher  end.  If  she  were 
to  allow  that  animals  have  rights  in  the  same 
sense  as  ourselves,  then  she  would  have  to  teach 
that  killing  them  was  murder,  eating  them  canni- 
balism, and  compelling  them  to  work  slavery. 
She  must  reject,  to  prevent  moral  chaos,  such 
a  proposition  as  that  set  forth  in  The  Universal 
Kinship  by  an  American  professor,  which 
"  demonstrates  our  Physical,  Psychical,  and 
Ethical  Kinship  with  the  Animal  World,  and  con- 
stitutes a  most  powerful  plea  for  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  sub-human  races." 

If  there  were  anything  radically  wrong  and 
immoral  in  the  traditional  human  attitude  towards 
the  lower  sentient  creation.  He  who  said,  "  Ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows,"  would 
surely  have  set  it  right.  Sympathy  with  all  God's 
creatures,  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis,  should 
certainly  be  the  mark  of  every  Christian,  but  not 
on  the  false  evolutionist  hypothesis  that  we  are 
one  in  nature  with  them.  As  it  is,  we  have 
too  many  proofs  that  zoophily,  unregulated  by 
sound  common  sense,  easily  passes  into  zoolatry. 

2.  The  Church  and  the  Bible.    {The  Month,  April, 
1904.) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Bible  Society  at  St.  Paul's  in 
1904,  Canon  Hensley  Henson  lamented  **  that  it 
was  not  Christendom  as  a  whole  that  could  unite 
in  rejoicing  over  the  marvellous  work  done  in 
circulating  the  Bible  through  the  world."  We 
Catholics,  of  course,  are  pointed  at  as  forming 
this    regrettable    exception,    and    although    our 
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reasons  for  holding  aloof  have  beeii  often  stated 
they  will  bear  repetition  in  view  of  the  constant 
reiteration  of  the  reproach. 

First  of  all  we  regard  it  as  matter  for  consola- 
tion that,  when  the  English  people  cast  away  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  at  least  re- 
tained the  Holy  Scriptures  and  took  to  reading 
them  assiduously,  just  as  it  is  matter  for  regret 
that  in  the  present  age  the  good  habit  of  Bible - 
reading  should  be  steadily  dying  out  among  them. 
For  what  the  clear  stream  is  to  the  parched  throat, 
that  is  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  the  craving 
heart.  So  far  then  as  the  Bible  Society  has 
fostered  that  habit  in  the  past,  and  may  strive  to 
preserve  it  from  extinction  in  the  future,  we  can- 
not but  rejoice  in  its  success. 

Nor  whilst  we  thus  desire  that  our  Protestant 
neighbours  should  be  steady  Bible -readers,  is  it 
the  case  that  we  have  a  different  desire  for  our 
own  people.  On  the  contrary,  any  one  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  inquire  will  discover  how  hard 
we  are  striving  to  encourage  and  aid  them  in 
practising  this  form  of  devotion.  But  we  object 
to  them  reading  Protestant  translations  which  are 
necessarily  unguaranteed  by  authority,  and  also 
translations  which  are  not  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes.  The  contention  of  the  early 
Reformers  who,  like  Tyndale,  desired  to  circulate 
their  Bibles  in  the  vernacular,  was  that  the  Bible 
testifies  so  plainly  against  Popery,  that  you  have 
only  to  put  "  the  open  Bible  "  in  men's  hands, 
and  they  will  at  once  forsake  their  superstitions 
and  pass  over  to  Protestantism.  But  these 
Reformers  themselves  were  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  their  plan  would  not  work,  and  that  their 
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**  open  Bible  "  must  be  supplemented,  not  merely 
by  marginal  notes  and  glosses,  but  even  by  fuller 
commentaries.  Thus  Ridley  in  1540  issued  some 
Protestant  explanations  of  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  alleging  as  his  reason  that  the  Holy 
Scripture 

now  suffered  to  all  people  of  this  realm  to  read  and  study  at 
their  pleasure  .  .  .  when  unexplained,  does  not  bring  the  simple, 
rude,  and  ignorant  people  from  their  ignorant  blindness,  from 
those  corrupt  and  backward  judgements,  false  trusts,  evil  beliefs, 
vain  superstitions,  and  feigned  holiness,  in  which  the  people 
have  long  been  in  blindness.* 

And  this  is  precisely  v^^hat  the  Catholic  Church 
has  always  understood.  It  is  a  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  her  from  any  other  com- 
munion, that  she  has  always  known  how  to  look 
through  specious  phrases  and  paper  systems  and 
discern  the  real  consequences  which  are  likely 
to  follow  from  such  systems  in  their  practical 
working  out.  And  being  thus  discerning  she  is 
gravely  anxious  when  she  hears  of  the  establish- 
ment of  centres  for  Bible  distribution  among  her 
own  children — because  by  the  side  of  the  Bible 
she  sees  the  Protestant  agents,  and  understands 
that  the  intention  is  by  no  means  to  let  "  the 
open  Bible  "  tell  its  own  tale,  but  to  interpret  it 
in  the  sense  wTiich  she  knows  to  be  utterly  false, 
and,  moreover,  to  spread  the  customary  Protestant 
misrepresentations  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
history,  not  omitting  perhaps  to  add  those 
temporal  inducements  to  apostasy  which  have  fre- 
quently been  resorted  to  with  partial  success. 
In    addition    to    providing    an    authorized    text 

*  Commentary  in  Englyslie  upon  Sayncte  Panic's  Epistle  to  the 
EphesianSy  apud  Gasquet,  Eve  of  the  Refomtation,  p.  274. 
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and  explanatory  notes  in  her  editions  of  the  Sacred 
Word,  the  Church  exerts  herself  to  preserve  that 
Word  from  mutilation  at  the  dictation  of  merely- 
rationalistic  criticism — z.  third  safeguard  which  the 
upholders  of  an  **  open  Bible  "  are  no  longer  con- 
cerned to  secure.  How  the  original  founders  of 
the  Bible  Society  would  have  exclaimed,  could 
they  have  risen  from  their  graves  to  listen  to  the 
references  by  Canon  Hensley  Henson  and  the 
other  preachers  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary 
above  mentioned — typical  representatives  as  they 
are  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong — to  a  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  the  sacred  character 
of  the  Bible  very  far  removed  from  that  which  was 
generally  accepted  a  hundred  years  ago  !  If  the 
theory  of  an  "  open  Bible,"  without  other  inter- 
preter than  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  to  the 
individual  mind,  was  a  hazardous  theory  then, 
how  much  more  hazardous  has  it  become  now, 
when  the  chief  lights  of  these  various  denomina- 
tions address  warnings  to  the  members  of  their 
flocks,  telling  them  that  they  must  not  assume 
what  they  find  in  their  Bibles  to  be  the  true 
Word  of  God,  until  a  subtle  critical  process  has 
first  discriminated  for  them  between  the  genuine 
and  the  spurious  elements  !  Still  the  facts 
brought  to  light  by  the  Higher  Criticism  are  with 
us  and  must  be  taken  account  of,  nor  was  it 
otherwise  than  obvious  that  they  should  be 
mentioned  by  these  preachers.  But  what  a  sad 
prospect  for  the  future  of  the  "  Protestant 
Bible  "  did  not  Canon  H.  Henson  open  out, 
assuming,  as  he  did,  that  "  the  modern  Chris- 
tian ignores  inspiration  and  canonicity,"  and 
demanding    "  expurgated    Bibles,    Bibles    for    the 
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use  of  children,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  con- 
verts from  heathenism,  and  for  public  reading  in 
churches  " — expurgated,  apparently,  in  the  sense 
of  omitting  a  vast  amount  of  matter,  chiefly 
historical,  as  no  longer  worthy  of  credence  1 

3.  The  Doctrine  of**  Intention."  (The  Month^  Ma.rch^ 
1907.) 

The  methods  of  anti -Catholic  controversialists 
are,  as  we  well  know,  not  scrupulously  nice,  but 
we  have  seldom  met  with  anything  so  discreditable 
and  dishonest  as  a  leaflet  now  circulating  with 
no  name  of  printer  or  publisher,  but  with  an 
appended  notice  that  whoever  wills  has  the 
author's  permission  to  reprint  his  effusion  in  its 
completeness . 

This  leaflet  purports  to  exhibit  *■'  The  Doctrine 
of  Intention  as  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  with  the  added  query,  **  Am  I  really  a 
Catholic  ?  "  It  is  as  a  Catholic  that  the  writer  pro- 
fesses to  speak,  but,  in  fact,  he  does  but  expand  the 
argument  of  that  unscrupulous  controversialist.  Dr. 
R.  F.  Littledale,  as  exhibited  in  his  Plain  Reasons 
against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome  (§  X.),  and 
the  manifest  purpose  is  to  show  that  owing  to 
what  he  represents  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
on  this  subject,  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  really 
Is  a  Catholic,  and  that  Protestants  are  therefore 
in  far  better  case,  inasmuch  as  their  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  Faith  alone,  whatever  be  its  objective 
worth,  at  least  secures  them  peace  of  mind,  which 
for  Catholics  is  impossible.  He  winds  up  his 
case  thus  : — 

For  anything  that  can  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  one  half  of  our 
bishops  and  priests  are  still  laymen  ;  and  the  awful  misery  of  it  is 
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that  the  faithful  cannot  discover  who  they  are.  Oh,  what  a  sandy 
foundation  we  are  all  building  upon  !  When  I  think  of  this 
wretched  state  of  things  I  am  almost  driven  to  become  a 
Protestant,  although  my  Church  has  taught  me  to  hate  the  very 
name.    I  am  afraid  I  shall  turn  infidel  and  believe  nothing  at  all. 

The  reason  alleged  for  this  hopeless  state  of 
uncertainty  is  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
whether  bishops  are  really  bishops,  or  priests 
really  priests,  inasmuch  as  we  can  have  no 
certainty  that  those  who  consecrated  or  ordained 
them  had  the  right  intention,  failing  which  no 
Orders  would  be  conferred. 

What  the  requisite  intention  is,  however,  our 
critic  entirely  misapprehends,  or  at  any  rate  mis- 
represents. He  supports  his  contention,  for  in- 
stance, by  so  childish  an  argument  as  the 
following  : — 

Any  priest  whilst  performing  his  sacred  office  may  have  a  sudden 
seizure  of  lumbago,  rheumatism,  gout,  toothache,  neuralgia,  or  any 
other  painful  affection,  which  would  almost  necessarily  divert  his 
attention  and  fix  it  upon  the  seat  of  pain,  in  which  case  the  words 
of  the  office  may  be  correctly  repeated,  but  the  necessary  intention 
would  be  absent,  and  invalidity  result. 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  writer 
does  not  understand  the  difference  between 
attention  and  intention.  It  might  as  well  be 
argued  that  a  traveller  proceeding  on  business 
from  London  to  Dublin  has  no  intention  of  trans- 
acting that  business,  because  the  pangs  of  sea- 
sickness in  the  crossing  make  him  forget 
everything    else. 

In  another  illustration  he  supplies  clear 
evidence  that  he  is  attempting  to  sail  under  false 
colours  : — 
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A  priest  [he  writes]  may  fall  off  his  bicycle  without  the  inten- 
tion, but  how  he  can  take  a  child  into  his  arms  for  holy  baptism,  or 
the  host  in  his  fingers  at  the  blessed  eucharist,  without  the  intention 
of  doing  so,  is  more  than  most  people  can  comprehend. 

He  should  have  made  himself  better  acquainted 
with  the  language  he  undertakes  to  speak. 
Catholic  priests  do  not  take  children  into  their 
arms  when  they  baptize,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Protestant  ministers  do.  No  Catholic  would  use, 
or  indeed  understand,  such  a  phrase  as  "at  the 
blessed  eucharist."  What  seems  to  be  meant  is, 
**  at  the  Consecration.** 

As  to  the  whole  argument  set  forth  to  prove 
that  Catholics  can  have  no  assurance  of  the 
Apostolic  succession  of  their  clergy,  or  the 
validity  of  their  sacraments,  it  is  of  course  a  very 
old  one,  which  has  been  urged,  amongst  others, 
by  Chillingworth  and  Macaulay,  and  effectively 
answered  by  Newman. ^  It  is,  says  the  Cardinal, 
the  authority  of  the  living  Church  that  assures  her 
children  that  her  ministers  and  sacraments  are 
what  they  claim  to  be  ;  and  the  Church  they  know 
to  be  God's  representative,  speaking  in  His  name, 
and  sustained  by  His  omnipotence,  because  of 
her  Notes  which  proclaim  her  **  the  creation  of 
God  and  the  representative  and  home  of 
Christianity." 

Nor  [he  continues]  is  the  Apostolic  descent  of  her  priests  the 
direct  warrant  of  their  power  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  ;  their 
warrant  is  her  immediate,  present,  living  authority  ;  it  is  the  word 
of  the  Church  which  marks  them  out  as  the  ministers  of  God,  not 
any  historical  or  antiquarian  research,  or  genealogical  table  ;  and 
while  she  is  most  cautious  and  jealous  that  they  should  be 
ordained  aright,  yet  it  is  sufficient  in  proof  of  their  ordination 
that  they  belong  to  her. 

*  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,  vol.  ii.    Note  on  Essay  ix. 
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It  is  this  neglected  element  of  God's  Provi- 
dence, abiding  continually  with  His  Church,  which 
leads  those  who  do  not  know  her  as  she  is,  so 
to  travesty  the  Catholic  position  as  does  our 
author. 

4.  **  Probabilism,"     {Jhe  Months  September,  1907.) 

The  doctrine  of  Probabilism  is  very  commonly 
supposed  to  be  an  invention  of  the  much-con- 
triving Jesuits,  and  to  be  based  on  a  principle — or 
want  of  principle — so  flagrantly  immoral  as  to 
brand  its  authors  as  objects  of  detestation  to  all 
right-minded  men. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  were  the  doctrine 
in  the  least  like  what  such  critics  assume  it  to 
be,  it  would  most  amply  deserve  their  condemna- 
tion. The  pity  is  that  as  a  rule  they  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  from  those  who 
hold  it  what  it  is  that  they  hold,  but  prefer  to 
accept  the  account  furnished  by  Pascal,  taking 
for  granted  that  the  author  of  the  ProvincialeSy 
because  he  was  a  brilliant  writer,  must  needs  be 
a  safe  authority  as  to  the  teaching  of  his 
antagonists . 

What  Probabilism  **  really  means  **  we  are  told, 
for  instance,  by  Dr.  Littledale  in  his  notorious 
article,  **  Jesuits,"  in  The  Encyclopcedia  Britan- 
nica.^  It  is,  he  says,  "  the  substitution  of  external 
authority  for  the  voice  of  conscience."  In  his 
Plain  Reasons  he  explains  the  matter  more  fully. 

The  simple  meaning  of  the  principle  called  Probabilism,  is  [he 
writes]   that   if  something  be  plainly  forbidden  by  God's  law  of 

*  These  and  similar  gross  misstatements  of  doctrine  are  expunged 
from  his  article  in  the  eleventh  edition,  though  the  account  of  the 
Society  from  the  historical  point  of  view  is  still  far  from  correct. 
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morals,  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  do  it,  you  may  do  it,  in  the 
teeth,  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  of  most  of  the  chief  writers  on 
morals,  if  only  you  can  get  the  opinion  of  one  casuistical  writer  in 
your  favour,  even  though  it  be  plainly  weaker  and  less  probable 
than  that  of  those  who  bid  you  obey  God's  law. 

The  same  appreciation  of  the  incriminated 
doctrine  is  expressed  with  no  less  assurance  by  a 
writer  of  our  own  day  whose  position  would  seem 
amply  to  guarantee  the  trustworthiness  of  his 
utterances.  In  his  Birkbeck  Lectures  on  Eccle- 
siastical History,  published  in  book  form  ^  by  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Figgis   speaks   thus  : — 

Probabilism  asserts  that  it  is  morally  justifiable  for  a  man  to 
pursue  the  course  which  he  believes  to  be  wrong,  if  only  he  can 
find  a  single  authority  of  weight  who  declares  it  to  be  right,  i.e,^  if 
Guy  Fawkes  thinks  treason  a  sin  he  is  yet  justified  in  committing  it 
and  still  retaining  his  opinion,  if  only  he  can  quote  Mariana,  say, 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  clear  that  this  theory  is  entirely  destructive 
of  all  morality  in  a  world  where  opinion  is  not  unanimous,  for  it 
takes  away  that  individual  sense  of  responsibility  for  action  which 
is  its  very  basis. 

This  is  quite  in  the  Littledale  vein.  It  must 
be  added  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
doctrine  of  Probabilism  as  understood  by 
Probabilists. 

That  doctrine,  which,  by  the  way,  was  certainly 
not  of  Jesuit  invention,  rests  wholly  on  the  maxim 
Lex  incerta  non  imponlt  obligationem  certam.  If 
there  be  doubt  as  to  a  law,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  as  to  the  obligation  which  that  law  im- 
poses :  and  if  there  be  no  certain  obligation  to 
the  contrary,  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  course 

*  From  Gcrson  to  Grotius^  1414-1625. 
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against  the  Tightness  of  which  arguments  and 
authorities  may  nevertheless  be  brought. 

It  is  obviously  required  that  the  doubt  as  to 
the  law  and  its  binding  force  must  be  real^  that 
is  to  say,  there  must  be  sound  reasons,  not  mere 
sophisms,  in  support  of  it.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  such  reasons  must  satisfy  the  conscience 
of  the  inquirer  himself,  for  without  this  there  can 
be  neither  probability  nor  possibility  of  his  action 
being  lawful.  He  must,  that  is  to  say,  be  fully 
convinced  that  he  is  free  to  act  as  he  does. 
In  cases  such  as  Dr.  Littledale  imagines,  where 
something  is  "  plainly  forbidden  by  God's  law," 
in  Scripture  or  elsewhere,  there  can  clearly  be 
no  question  of  finding  a  justification,  and  to  repre- 
sent Probabilism  as  having  any  connection  with 
such  cases  is  monstrous.  Murder,  perjury,  im- 
purity, and  calumny,  are  and  must  ever  be  simply 
bad,  and  no  excuse  can  possibly  be  devised  to 
cloak  their  iniquity. 

But  there  must  always  remain  a  multitude  of 
practical  problems,  as  to  which  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  decide.  A  law  may  be  certain  and  obvious, 
and  yet  its  application  to  a  particular  case  by  no 
means  be  so — more  especially  when  it  is  a  positive 
law  of  human  origin,  like  the  Precepts  of  the 
Church.  Lying  is  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  God, 
but  /s  it  a  lie  for  a  servant  to  say  that  his  master 
is  **  not  at  home  "?  A  Catholic  is  bound  to  hear 
Mass  on  Sunday,  but  does  the  obligation  hold 
if  the  nearest  church  be  five  miles  or  ten  miles 
away?  To  satisfy  his  conscience  in  such  cases 
a  man  may  either  argue  out  the  matter  for  him- 
self, applying  general  principles  of  morality  to  the 
particular  case  in  point  ;    or  he  may  consult  the 
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opinion  of  those  who  have  made  such  subjects 
their  special  study,  and  decide  according  to  their 
verdict.  In  the  very  common  event  of  there  being 
a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  doctors,  even 
of  high  authority,  and  each  side  being  able  to 
adduce  arguments  of  weight,  it  is  clear  that 
neither  opinion  is  so  definitely  proved  as  to  be 
absolutely  certain.  To  go  with  one  side  rather 
than  the  other  cannot  be  styled  substituting  ex- 
ternal authority  for  the  voice  of  conscience  ;  the 
very  fact  that  authors  of  recognized  standing 
adopt  an  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  has 
arguments  in  its  favour  sufficient  to  convince  men 
whose  judgement  is  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and,  further,  the  arguments  brought 
must  be  not  merely  counted  but  weighed.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  it  may  even  be  said  that 
this  is  the  best  and  surest  way  in  which  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  In  common  life, 
when  in  doubt  upon  matters  of  the  kind,  men 
consult  their  friends,  although  these  may  be  no 
more  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  than  their 
questioners.  It  seems  a  more  common -sense  plan 
to  take  counsel  of  those  who  have  given  their  life 
to  the  study  of  such  questions,  and  can  have  no 
personal  consideration  to  warp  their  judgement. 
If  sound  reasons  and  good  authority  are  found 
on  both  sides  of  a  question,  it  naturally  follows — 
as  has  been  said — that  neither  side  is  so  plainly 
wrong  that  a  man  can  be  compelled  under  pain 
of  sin  to  renounce  it  and  adopt  the  opposite. 
It  should  be  remembered,  though  it  is  constantly 
forgotten,  that  the  question  is  always  in  such 
cases,  not  what  a  man  should  be  recommended 
to  do,  but  to  what  a  penitent  can  be  obliged  sub 
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gravis  what,  i,e.^  a  confessor  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  him  as  a  condition  for  absolution. 
And  if  there  be  theologians  of  recognized 
authority  for  an  opinion  which  the  confessor  him- 
self does  not  share,  it  is  held  by  Probabilists  that 
he  is  not  justified  in  treating  the  said  opinion  as 
untenable. 

This  holds  good  even  though  there  be  a 
majority  of  moralists  on  one  side,  for,  provided 
that  those  of  the  minority  be  authors  of  acknow- 
ledged standing,  their  verdict  is  not  invalidated 
because  they  are  fewer.  When  jurymen  or  judges 
differ  about  a  case,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  larger 
number  whose  judgement  is  right. 

As  to  the  extreme  case,  which  Mr.  Figgis  and 
others  are  wont  to  cite,  of  an  opinion  being  held 
lawful  though  sustained  only  by  one  solitary 
authority,  it  is  manifest  that  though  but  one  be 
known  as  supporting  a  certain  view,  he  may  yet 
be  such  as  to  give  assurance  that  the  opinion  he 
adopts  is  not  a  mere  baseless  individual  whim. 
To  know  that  St.  Alphonsus,  or  St.  Antoninus,  or 
St.  Thomas,  or  Cardinal  de  Lugo  supports  a 
certain  view  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is 
not  ill-founded,  and  is  not  even  confined  to  this 
one  upholder. 

But  to  suppose  a  case  in  which  one  solitary 
theologian,  an  Athanasius  contra  mundum^  main- 
tains an  opinion  which  others  unanimously  con- 
demn, and  to  say  that,  on  the  strength  of  this 
sole  supporter,  the  view  he  champions  becomes 
practically  lawful,  is  ridiculous,  as  will  speedily 
become  evident  if  writers,  instead  of  providing 
illustrations  for  themselves  by  means  of  their  own 
imagination,    will    seek    them    in    any    Catholic 
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manual  of  moral  theology.  They  will  find  in 
those  lucid  treatises  no  instances  wherein  any 
such  preposterous  and  immoral  doctrine  is  advo- 
cated. 

As  for  Mariana,  had  he  said  anything  which 
could  possibly  justify  the  atrocious  design  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  which  is  another  question,  it  could 
certainly  never  be  pretended  that  he  is  an 
"  approved  author  "  who  could  lend  any  weight 
to  an  opinion  which  he  advocated. 

5.  The   **  Worship"  due  to  Images.     (The  Month, 
December,  1907.) 

The  columns  of  The  Tablet  have  recently  been 
the  arena  of  a  prolonged  conflict  between  rival 
theologians    as    to    the    essence    of    the    Catholic 
teaching   regarding   image -worship.      The   corre- 
spondence, closed  finally  by  editorial  fiat,  was  as 
ineffectual  and  unsatisfactory  as  such  literary  en- 
counters usually  are,  for  the  point  at  issue  soon 
became  obscured  by  the  dust  of  personalities  and 
recriminations.     Yet  the  various  views  expressed 
might   have   easily   been   reconciled  by  a   simple 
statement   of  the   Catholic   doctrine,   the   doctrine 
of  common  sense.     Reverence  is  paid  properly  by 
one  person  to  another,  and  it  varies  specifically 
according   to   its   personal   object,   but   it   can  be 
extended  relatively  or  analogically  to  things  be- 
cause of  their  connection  with  persons.     How  is 
this    abstract    doctrine,    regulating    reverence   for 
things,    applied    in    practice?      Within    orthodox 
limits   the   manner   of  application   will   vary  con- 
siderably,  according  as   intellect   or  feeling  pre- 
ponderates  in   a    given   character.      To   take   the 
extremes    as    examples,    the    wholly    intellectual 
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person  will  regard  a  material  object  simply  and 
solely  as  a  means  of  recalling  to  mind  the  person 
with  whom  it  is  associated^  and  the  object,  once 
it  has  effected  its  purpose,  will  pass  to  all  intents 
out  of  consciousness.  It  is  as  it  were  transparent, 
and  the  reverence  goes  through  it  straight  to  the 
person  worshipped.  Here,  obviously,  the  cultas 
of  the  material  thing  is  at  a  minimum. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  at  the  other  extreme, 
the  wholly  emotional  character,  whilst  still 
mentally  recognizing  the  essentially  material  and 
relative  character  of  the  thing,  regards  it,  by  a 
sort  of  make-believe,  as  a  deputy  for  the  person 
represented,  and  reverences  it  under  that  aspect 
alone.  Thus  will  a  lover  fondle  the  glove  of  his 
mistress,  as  if  it  were  her  own  fair  hand  itself, 
though  he  would  think  the  thing  worthless  if  it 
belonged  to  any  one  else.  The  material  object 
is  for  the  nonce  identified  with  the  person  it 
belongs  to.  In  this  case  the  cultus  of  the  external 
thing  is  at  its  maximum. 

Both  these  attitudes,  though  extreme,  are 
possible  and  lawful,  and  of  course  different 
temperaments,  or  the  same  at  different  times, 
will  range  through  the  whole  interval  between 
them.  The  worship  which  people  pay  to 
images  or  pictures  will  always  be  relative, 
but  either  intellect  or  feeling  will  prepon- 
derate in  its  exhibition.  And  according  to 
one's  ,own  temperament  one  is  apt  to  interpret 
the  teaching  of  theologians,  whence  arose  the 
divergence  of  views  displayed  in  The  Tablet  dis- 
cussion. It  is  not  easy,  all  the  same,  to  set  forth 
a  single  abstract  formula  which  will  suffice  to 
cover  entirely  the  whole  practical  bearing  of  the 
doctrine. 
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6.  The  Monastic  Life.     {Jhe  Months  February,  1908.) 

What  motives  inspire  the  fanatical  Protestants 
who  clamour  for  inspection  of  convents?  An  un- 
intelligent hatred  of  everything  **  Popish,"  an  un- 
reflecting love  of  liberty,  and  finally,  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  ideal  of  the  religious 
state.  That  misunderstanding,  unhappily,  is  not 
confined  to  misguided  anti -Catholic  fanatics,  but 
is  sometimes  found  in  members  of  the  Church  as 
well,  people  who  despise  or  frankly  dislike 
religious  vocations,  who  consider  a  cloistered  life 
a  waste  of  existence,  and  the  desire  of  it  a  sign 
of  a  cowardly  or  weak  character.  There  is  a 
celebrated  passage  in  Milton's  Areopagitica^  which 
is  often  taken  to  support  this  view.  "  I  cannot 
praise,"  says  the  poet  turned  pamphleteer, 

a  fugitive  and  cloister'd  vertue,  unexercis'd  and  unbreath'd,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race, 
where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and 
heat.  Assuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we  bring 
impurity  much  rather  ;  that  which  purifies  us  is  triall,  and  triall  is 
by  what  is  contrary.* 

These  ringing  words  certainly  embody  a  sound 
ascetical  principle,  which,  after  all,  was  no  dis- 
covery of  Milton's,  but  may  be  found  frequently 
inculcated  in  Holy  Writ.  But  it  is  a  principle 
which  has  met  with  much  misunderstanding  and 
misapplication.  Milton,  for  instance,  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  right  doctrine,  would  have 
no  check  whatever  placed  upon  the  dissemina- 
tion of  falsehood  in  the  Christian  commonwealth, 
the  **  scanning  of  error  "  being  necessary  in  his 

^  Arber's  reprint,  p.  45. 
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opinion  for  the  *'  confirmation  of  truth."  How. 
false  that  opinion  is  needs  little  proof.  One's 
conviction  that  the  earth  is  round  may  be  quite 
absolute,  although  one  has  not  considered  the 
arguments  of  those  who  think  it  is  flat.  We  do, 
indeed,  often  advance  by  the  method  of  trial  and 
error  :  still,  truth  can  be  grasped  directly  and 
immediately,  if  supported  by  the  necessary  evi- 
dence. Milton's  application  of  the  principle, 
therefore,  is  too  absolute.  The  "  scanning  of 
error  "  may  be  sometimes  useful  for  the  "  con- 
firmation of  truth  "  ;  it  is  rarely  necessary  ;  it 
may  often  be  prejudicial.  After  all,  our  acquisi- 
tion of  Divine  knowledge  should  be  governed 
by  the  same  common -sense  rules  as  regulate  the 
acquisition  of  profane.  Right  principles  should 
be  grasped  first,  before  we  consider  false  ones  : 
the  antidote  should  be  provided  before  we  risk 
the  poison. 

In  matters  of  morals  no  less  than  of  faith,  the 
phrase,  "  a  fugitive  and  cloister 'd  vertue  " — is 
apt  to  be  misapplied.  Led  away  by  mere  super- 
ficial analogies  and  considering  the  general 
superiority  of  experience  over  theory,  men  come 
to  imagine  that  **  cloister 'd  vertue  "  is  no  virtue 
at  all.  *■'  Why  renounce  the  world,"  they  ask, 
**  before  you  know  how  attractive  it  is?  Wait, 
and  your  sacrifice  will  be  better  worth  the  making, 
for  you  will  then  know  what  you  are  giving  up." 
Such  reasoners  do  not  realize  that  it  is  quite  enough 
for  the  soul  chosen  by  God  for  special  service 
to  know  what  it  is  going  to  receive.  It  knows 
a  priori^  with  a  certainty  that  experience  could 
not  strengthen,  that  nothing  the  world  can  offer 
could  outweigh  what  God  actually  gives. 
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There  is,  in  fact,  a  double  fallacy  read  into 
Milton's  phrase.  The  first  is  that  virtue  consists 
primarily  in  resisting  the  allurements  of  the 
creature,  whereas  its  whole  essence  is  in  yielding 
to  the  allurements  of  the  Creator.  The  soul  that 
clings  to  God  is  virtuous,  whether  or  not  it  has 
had  to  resist  the  counter-attraction  of  the  things 
of  earth.  Otherwise  God,  in  freeing  His  Blessed 
Mother  and  certain  of  His  saints  from  the  stings 
of  concupiscence,  would  have  done  them  an  injury^ 
not  a  favour.  And,  otherwise,  the  Blessed  in 
Heaven,  whose  love  of  God  can  suffer  no  possible 
assault,  would  not  be  really  possessed  of  virtue. 
Similarly,  a  man's  love  for  his  wife  may  be  per- 
fectly sound  and  sincere,  even  though  he  does 
not  feel,  nor  has  ever  felt,  inclined  to  love  any 
one  else.  And  a  soldier  may  be  absolutely  fear- 
less, and  yet  never  have  had  occasion  to  exhibit 
his  courage. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that,  in  fleeing  to  the 
cloister,  the  soul  necessarily  passes  beyond  the 
reach  of  temptation.  The  reverse  may  easily  be 
the  case.  Temptation  is  essentially  an  interior 
struggle  of  the  will  between  two  **  goods,"  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  intellect  or  imagination — the 
good  of  obeying  God,  and  the  good,  in  the 
particular  instance,  of  gratifying  natural  inclina- 
tion. Now,  all  the  materials  for  that  struggle  are 
present  in  the  remotest  desert  or  the  most  secret 
cell  ;  we  cannot  escape  it,  except  by  so  loving 
God,  or  so  loving  self,  that  all  other  goods  become 
in  comparison  altogether  unattractive.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  grosser  forms  of  solicitation  to 
vice  are  avoided  in  Religion,  but  temptation  is 
not  less  formidable  because  more  subtle.     Man's 
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three  enemies  are  with  him  everywhere.  The 
Flesh  is  laid  aside  only  in  the  tomb,  the  World 
is  present  in  memory  and  habit,  if  not  in  fact, 
and  as  for  the  Devil — the  enclosure  has  yet  to  be 
invented  that  he  will  not  violate.  Temptation  is, 
in  fact,  too  useful  to  be  excluded  from  the  cloister. 
**  Son,  coming  to  the  service  of  God,"  says 
Ecclesiasticus,  **  .  .  .  prepare  thy  soul  for 
temptation."  For,  though  temptation  is  not 
needed  to  create  virtue,  it  proves  and  strengthens 
and  makes  it  more  actual.  We  may  be  clinging 
to  the  guide's  rope  as  we  ascend  the  mountain, 
but  our  grasp  becomes  much  more  real  when  we 
feel  ourselves  insecure.  Whilst,  then,  maintaining 
that  virtue,  untried  by  temptation,  is  not  neces- 
sarily on  that  account  weak  and  suspect  (just 
as  there  can  be  perfect  bodily  health,  though  the 
frame  has  never  been  assailed  by  a  single 
microbe),  still,  in  the  designs  of  Providence,  we 
realize  that  temptation  is  the  means  ordained  of 
bringing  home  to  us  whether  our  virtue  is  real 
or  not,  and  whether  we  are  making  progress. 
**  Occasions,"  says  a  Kempis,  '*  do  not  make  ^a 
man  weak  [or  strong],  but  show  him  what  he 
is."  And,  as  for  meeting  such  occasions  in 
religion,  although  the  act  of  self-renunciation  in- 
volved in  the  vows  is  made  in  a  moment  or  so, 
still  its  application  in  detail  is  the  work  of  a 
lifetime.  So,  to  flee  the  world  and  enter  the 
cloister  is  not  "  to  slink  out  of  the  race,"  but  to 
strive  after  a  more  glorious  garland  under  circum- 
stances that  call  for  much  greater  spiritual 
activity.  In  religion,  the  Christian  soldier  (to 
use  another  metaphor)  is  not  content  with  defend- 
ing  the   central    citadel  :     he   advances   outworks 
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in  every  direction  to  keep  the  enemy  as  far  from! 
the  fort  as  possible.  Consequently  his  labour  is 
vastly  multiplied  as  the  area  he  has  to  guard 
is  widened.  There  is  peace,  no  doubt,  in  the 
cloister,  but  it  is  a  peace  obtained  by  many  a 
struggle  and  secured  by  a  constant  readiness  for 
war.  God's  Providence  arranges,  we  venture  to 
say,  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing,  rightly 
understood,  as  a  "  fugitive  and  cloister'd  vertue." 

7.  The    Unity    of    Catholic    Belief.      {Jhe  Month, 
September,  1908.) 

All  Catholics  hold  that  the  objective  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  Catholicism,  when  grasped  in  its 
entirety,  is  such  as  to  produce  conviction  in  an 
unbiassed  mind.  The  Church  is  the  City  set  upon 
a  Hill,  and,  given  clear  weather  and  the  faculty  of 
sight,  she  is  obvious  to  all  passers-by  who  choose 
to  look  that  way.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  an 
adult,  on  merely  natural  grounds,  to  be  so  per- 
suaded of  the  strength  of  the  Church's  claims 
that  it  would  be  irrational  on  his  part  to  reject 
them.  But  we  hold,  furthermore,  that  in  order 
to  maintain  his  grasp  of  Catholic  truth  con- 
sistently, and  to  be  able  to  shape  his  conduct 
according  to  it,  such  a  man  must  become  a 
Catholic.  By  receiving  Baptism,  he  enters  into 
a  sort  of  contract  with  Almighty  God,  whereby 
he  takes  upon  himself  an  additional  obligation, 
beyond  the  mere  dictate  of  reason,  to  accept  the 
Church's  doctrine,  whilst  God,  on  His  part,  by 
means  of  the  Sacrament  of  Incorporation,  gives 
him  abundant  grace  to  fulfil  this  new  bond.  So 
that,  if  he  now  gives  up  the  faith,  he  sins  not 
only  against  reason  but  against  religion  as  well. 
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However,  not  all  adults  enter  the  Church  exactly 
in  this  way.  Many,  especially  among  the  less- 
educated,  may  act  on  motives  which,  looked  at 
objectively,  are  quite  inadequate  or  even  mistaken. 
But,  once  the  step  has  been  sincerely  taken,  the 
baptized  person  has  no  right  to  retrace  it  because, 
on  further  reflection,  he  discovers  the  inadequacy 
or  error  of  his  reasons  for  taking  it.  What  he 
is,  in  that  case,  bound  by  his  contract  to  do 
is  to  seek  out,  by  whatever  means  suited  to  his 
intellectual  capacity  are  at  hand,  other  more  valid 
grounds  to  take  their  place.  It  is  here  that 
people  who  have  not  fully  recognized  the  nature 
of  Catholic  faith  often  fail. 

A  clear  case  of  this  misapprehension  is  afforded 
by  a  writer  in  The  Church  Times  for  July  17, 
1908,  who  sets  out  to  describe  his  reversion  to 
Anglicanism  in  an  article  entitled  **  The  Way. 
Back."     Many  years  ago,  he  tells  us, 

he  abandoned  his  career  and  his  hopes  in  order  to  join  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and  he  now  humbly  ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  make 
some  atonement  for  that  step  by  giving  an  outhne  of  the  con- 
victions which  grew  upon  him,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  religious 
necessity  that  he  should  publicly  submit  himself  again  to  the 
Anglican  Church. 

Now,  we  cannot  allow  the  claims  of  this  writer 
to  describe  to  us  "  the  way  back,"  for  he  gives 
us  no  proof  of  his  having  really  understood  *'  the 
way  there."  God's  gifts  are  without  repentance, 
and  when  He  sealed  that  convert's  goodwill  by  His 
grace  in  Baptism,  He  made  it  impossible  for  the  re- 
cipient to  lose  the  gift  of  faith,  save  through  some 
dereliction  of  duty.  This  the  writer  may  not  have 
understood,  in  which  case,  intellectually,  he  never 
was  a  Catholic.     His  reason  for  remaining  in  the 
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Church  was  not  that  sense  of  obligation  to  cling 
to  her  because  she  was  the  true  Church,  but  some 
theory,  as  he  tells  us,  of  unity,  which  satisfied  his 
judgement  at  the  time.  When  that  theory  seemed 
untenable,  instead  of  framing,  with  the  aid  of 
Catholic  theology,  the  true  one,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do,  he  simply  thought  the  Catholic  faith  un- 
tenable also,  and  abandoned  it.  We  are  the  more 
persuaded  that  this  was  the  process  because  his 
article  shows  him  never  to  have  realized  what 
Unity  of  Belief,  as  one  of  the  Notes  of  the  Church, 
really  means.  He  seems  to  require  for  it  a 
practical  identity  of  intellectual  concepts  in  regard 
to  the  articles  of  faith — a  unity  manifestly  im- 
possible, considering  the  wide  divergence  in  edu- 
cation and  mental  powers  existing  amongst  men. 
No  two  minds  have  ever  had  exactly  the  same 
intellectual  appreciation  of  any  one  fact,  whether 
of  science,  history,  or  revelation.  Nay,  the  same 
mind  is  constantly  varying  in  its  estimates  as 
its  powers  mature  :  hence  it  is  commonly  said 
that  the  study  of  theology  largely  consists  in 
getting  rid  of  imperfect  or  incorrect  notions  about 
divine  things.  Unity  of  Faith  is  secured  in  the 
Church  by  the  fact  that  all  her  children  accept 
on  her  authority  as  God's  representative  the  same 
objective  deposit  of  doctrine,  however  varied  their 
individual  understanding  of  it,  and  are  always  in 
the  disposition  to  conform  that  understanding  to 
any  fuller  and  clearer  interpretation  of  the  deposit 
she  may  be  inspired  to  utter.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  men,  who  still  remain  good  Catholics, 
misunderstanding  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  or 
even  being  ignorant  of  one  or  more  of  them.  But 
to  interpret  a  doctrine  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the 
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teaching  of  the  Church,  and  to  maintain  one's 
views  in  spite  of  her  teaching,  is  to  fall  from 
Catholic  unity.  Hence  there  is  little  point  in  the 
writer's  objections.     *'  Catholics,"  he  says, 

all  accept  the  same  formulae,  but  does  that  involve  identity  of 
belief  ?  Did  Lord  Acton  and  Cardinal  Manning  really  believe  the 
same  thing,  even  in  regard  to  doctrine  formally  defined  ?  Anyone 
who  has  considerable  acquaintance  with  Roman  Catholics  could 
mention  the  names  of  men  between  whose  beliefs  and  those  of 
the  present  Roman  hierarchy  in  England  there  is  as  wide  a 
difference  as  exists,  let  us  say,  between  the  [Anghcan]  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  and  Canon  Henson. 

If  those  unnamed  Catholics  do  not  believe  what 
our   Bishops   believe  and  on   the   same   grounds, 
they  have  no  right  to  the  title.      If  Lord  Action 
rejected  any  portion  of   Catholic  doctrine  which 
was  de  fide — a  thing  we  are  far  from  crediting — 
then  he  too  was  not  a  Catholic.     The  principle 
is  very  simple.     The  pivot  of  Catholic  unity  of 
belief  is  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  depositum 
fidei  on  the  authority  of  the   Church.      He   who 
deliberately  and  consciously  excepts  any  point  or 
rests  solely  on  any  other  motive,  no  longer  belongs 
to   the   Church.      To   liken  the   chaos   of  contra- 
dictory   beliefs     which     exist     in    the     Anglican 
Church  on  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
such  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Real  Presence, 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  &c.,  to  the  differences 
which    are    found    among    Catholics     owing    to 
different    degrees    of    instruction    or    concerning 
matters  not  yet  defined,  and  to  leave  out  of  count 
altogether  the  wholly  diverse  principles  on  which 
in   either  case  the  beliefs  are  accepted,   is   mere 
ignorant   or  malicious   sophistry. 


II.  HISTORICAL  BLUNDERS   EXPOSED 

8.  Pope    Pius   IV    and    the    Book    of   Common 
Prayer.     {The  Months  April,  1902.) 

Illustrations  of  the  style  in  which  history  is 
manufactured  for  anti -Catholic  purposes  are 
common  enough,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  come 
across  one  so  delightfully  simple  in  method  as  the 
following,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The 
Daily  News.^  A  representative  of  that  newspaper 
called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Alli- 
ance, Mr.  S.  W.  Brett,  in  order  to  hear  his  views 
regarding  the  '*  monkish  invasion  "  with  which 
our  unhappy  country  is  threatened,  the  measures 
which  it  is  proposed  to  take  in  self-defence,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  The  whole  question,  Mr.  Brett 
assured  his  interviewer,  is  purely  political,  not 
religious  ;  the  Catholic  Church  is  always  chiefly 
concerned  with  political  power,  and  the  present 
is  but  one  phase  of  the  everlasting  struggle 
**  between  the  Crozier  and  the  Crown."  In 
support  of  these  assertions,  he  quoted  the 
following  bit  of  history  (the  italics  are  ours)  : — 

Long  ago  the  Pope  offered  to  confirm  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  if  Elizabeth  would  but  recognize  and  restore  his 
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political  supremacy  in  this  country.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Camden, 
in  his  Annals,  and  the  claim  to  political  power  has  never  been 
abandoned,  &c. 

Camden's  Annals  may,  however,  be  consulted 
for  themselves  by  those  who  choose  to  take  a 
very  little  trouble  ;  and  this  is  what  they  tell 
us  ^  concerning  the  mission  of  Vincent  Parpalia 
despatched  to  Elizabeth  by  Pius  IV   (1560)  : — 

What  Parpalia  proposed  I  have  not  learnt,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  written  record  ;  while  I  am  most  unwilling  to  do  what 
historians  generally  do,  and  invent.  Everybody  knows  that  Eliza- 
beth was  like  herself,  and  that  things  did  not  go  as  the  Pope 
desired.  Rumour  has  it  that  the  Pontiff  engaged  himself  to  revoke 
the  condemnation  of  her  mother's  marriage,  as  being  unjust — to 
confirm  by  his  authority  the  Anglican  liturgy,  and  to  allow  the  use 
of  the  Sacrament  in  England  under  both  kinds — if  only  the  Queen 
would  unite  herself  with  the  Church  and  recognize  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  See. 

So,  what  Camden  says  is  that  nothing  is  known 
as  a  fact^  and  even  the  popular  rumour  which  he 
mentions  without  accepting  says  nothing  what- 
ever of  political  power.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  the 
Protestant  Alliance,  after  rebuking  the  exiled 
French  religious  for  not  "  working  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,"  calmly  en- 
deavours to  foist  upon  the  public  his  gross  per- 
version of  the  historian  whom  he  professes  to 
quote. 

9.  {a)   The     Name     *' Protestant."        (The    Month, 
August,  1903.) 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  2  con- 
cerning the  Declaration   formerly   imposed  upon 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  72.  2  June  25,  1903. 
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our  monarchs  at  their  accession,  Lord  Rosebery 
made  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  which  was 
particularly  interesting,  especially  as  showing  that 
even  ex -Premiers  are  not  infallible  as  to  plain 
matters  of  historical  fact,  but  can  entertain  tradi- 
tional errors  as  blindly  as  other  folk. 

How,  asked  his  Lordship,  is  the  Protestant  faith 
to  be  satisfactorily  defined,  without  some  such 
repudiation  as  the  Declaration  contains  of  specific 
Roman  teaching— that  faith  "  which,  as  its  name 
denotes,  is  a  protest  against  certain  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome?  "  And  he  appears  to  have 
argued  that  the  nation  cannot  be  satisfied  of  the 
Protestantism  of  its  Sovereign,  unless  he  "  pro- 
tests "  in  like  manner,  not  only  by  proclaiming 
his  own  belief,  but  by  specifically  denouncing 
some  main  articles  of  the  Catholic  Creed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  term 
"  Protestant  "  had  its  origin  in  the  famous  Protest 
presented  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  April  19,  1529, 
by  certain  leaders  of  what  had  previously  been 
known  as  the  Evangelical  party,  and  this  Protest 
was  far  more  political  than  religious.  In  order 
to  check  the  confusion  and  discord  caused  by 
the  spread  of  religious  differences  throughout 
Germany,  the  Diet,  under  the  influence  of  King 
Ferdinand,  had  agreed  to  an  ordinance  by  which 
it  was  enacted  that  until  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Council  from  which  so  much  was  hoped, 
those  States  should  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  the 
reformed  religion,  in  which  this  was  so  far  estab- 
lished that  it  could  not  be  suppressed  without 
grave  political  trouble  ;  but  that  no  further 
innovations  were  to  be  introduced,  and  full  tolera- 
tion was  to  be  extended  to   such  as   wished   to 
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remain  constant  to  the  ancient  faith,  to  whom 
complete  liberty  of  worship  must  be  secured. 
Against  such  provisions  was  the  Protest  directed. 
Those  who  originated  it  insisted,  in  the  first  place, 
that  their  freedom  to  maintain  and  establish 
'*  evangelical  truth  "  must  be  absolute,  neither 
subject  to  any  conditions  of  political  expediency, 
nor  precluded  from  the  adoption  of  what  might 
subsequently  commend  itself  in  the  way  of 
doctrinal  change.  In  the  second  place,  they 
declared  that  they  could  not  in  conscience,  and 
would  not,  tolerate  Catholic  worship,  and 
especially  the  Mass,  in  the  dominions  subject  to 
their  authority. ^ 

As  to  the  principles  and  motives  upon  which  the 
Protest  was  based,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  historians — who  however,  as  a 
rule,  treat  this  part  of  the  question  with  much 
reserve,  and  furnish  no  satisfactory  data  upon 
which  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Catholic  Janssen  2 
roundly  declares  that — 

The  decree  of  the  Diet  guaranteed  to  the  Lutheran  States  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  religion  and  form  of  church  government 
within  their  own  territories,  and  stipulated  only  for  toleration 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  who  wished  to  remain  stanch  in  their 
faith  and  to  practise  the  worship  of  their  Church.  **  The  Articles 
enjoined  by  the  Diet,"  Melancthon  acknowledged,  "  impose  no 
grievance  upon  us  :  they  are,  indeed,  more  favourable  than  the 
enactments  of  the  former  Diet  of  Spires  [in  1526]." 3    But  the 


*  See  the  full  account  as  given  by  the  contemporary  Protestant 
historian  Sleidanus,  Commentarii,  lib.  vi. 

'  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes,  iii.  p.  136. 

3  A  decree  of  this  previous  Diet  had  in  practice  been  taken  fully 
to  sanction  the  principle  of  local  option  in  respect  of  religion,  and 
it  was  the  abrogation  of  this  decree  which  chiefly  evoked  the 
Protest. 
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princes  and  municipalities  who  had  been  able  to  establish  their 
new  territorial  church  system  only  by  refusing  toleration  to  those 
who  differed  from  it,  wished  to  maintain  the  same  by  the  like  intoler- 
ance. They  protested  against  the  decree  of  the  Diet  enjoining 
toleration,  and  from  their  protest  acquired  the  name  of  "  Protestants." 
Melancthon  [he  adds],  in  a  confidential  letter  of  April  the  21st, 
styled  the  Protest  "shocking." 

It  is,  however,  contended  on  the  other  side  that 
those  who  framed  the  Protest  objected  not  to  the 
principle  of  toleration,  but  to  its  one-sided 
application,  as  the  decree  in  question,  while  stipu- 
lating for  liberty  of  Catholic  worship  in  Lutheran 
communities,  made  no  similar  provision  for 
Lutherans  amongst  Catholics.  It  is  argued  more- 
over, from  letters  and  other  documents  of  the 
period, »  that  the  Protestant  spirit  was  all  for 
toleration  and  that  only  in  self-defence  was  an 
opposite  system  adopted. 

Though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  all  this 
with  the  account  of  the  whole  transaction  as 
furnished  by  Sleidanus,  to  say  nothing  of  notorious 
facts,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
remark,  that  on  the  showing  of  both  parties  the 
question  actually  at  issue  was  one  not  of  theology 
but  of  practical  policy,  and  that  whatever  were 
their  motives  and  principles,  the  first  "  Protes- 
tants," as  a  matter  of  fact,  refused  to  grant  to 
others  that  freedom  in  matters  of  religion  which 
they  claimed  as  an  indefeasible  right  on  their 
own  behalf. 

»  See  especially  Ney,  in  Herzog  and  Plitt's  Real-Encyclopiidie 
fur  froicstantische  Theologie  und  Kirchc  [Art,  Spcier,  2nd  edit, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  490,  note],  who  sets  himself  expressly  to  contradict 
Janssen's  statement.  He  unfortunately  omits  to  quote  the  docu- 
ments to  which  he  appeals,  except  in  one  instance  which  gives 
little  or  no  information  as  to  the  point  on  which  we  are  engaged. 
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9.  (6)    Bible    **  Protestants."      {Jhc    Month,  April, 

1903-) 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Sunday  Circle^  which 
describes  itself  as  the  "  best  of  all  papers  for  the 
family,"  the  following  interesting  paragraph  is  to 
be  found  : — 

Origin  of  the  word  "Protestant." 

In  the  annals  of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  when  the  advanced 
religious  party  in  the  reign  of  King  Joash  threatened  to  undo  all 
the  good  work  effected  by  his  faithful  counsellor  Jehoiada,  we  find, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  2  Chron.  xxiv.  19,  the  earliest  use 
of  the  term  Protestant.     The  passage  may  be  paraphrased  thus  : 

"  So  God  sent  prophets  and  Protestant  preachers  to  the  Jewish 
people,  who  had  become  worshippers  of  images  and  idols,  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  These  Protestants  bore 
witness  against  the  sin  and  folly  of  their  brethren,  who  refused  to 
give  ear  to  them." 

The  Roman  Catholic  version  thus  "  para- 
phrased "  is  the  Latin  Vulgate,  2  Paralipomenon 
xxiv.   19,  which  runs  thus  : — 

Mittebatque  eis  prophetas  ut  reverterentur  ad  Dominum,  quos 
protestantes  illi  audire  noluerunt. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  it  is  held  lawful  by 
way  of  "  paraphrase  "  to  do  violence  no  less  to 
the  sense  of  Scripture  itself  than  to  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  Catholic  Douay  and  the  Anglican 
version  alike  show,  as  a  schoolboy  should  see, 
that  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  ludicrous 
use  to  which  the  "  paraphraser  "  would  put  the 
passage,  which  in  the  latter  of  these  versions 
stands  thus  : — 

Yet  he  sent  prophets  to  them  to  bring  them  back  again  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  they  testified  against  them :  but  they  would  not  give  ear. 
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It   is   not   always   those   who   talk   most   about 
the  Bible  that  treat  it  with  most  reverence. 

10.  The     Gunpowder    Plot    Again.     {The    Mouthy 
August,  1904.) 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  Mr.  Philip  Sidney  publishes  a  new 
History  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  most 
famous  conspiracy  in  our  annals.  The  author 
is  already  known  by  a  recent  adventure  which 
might  have  deterred  a  less  courageous  man  from 
again  courting  publicity.  Having,  a  year  ago, 
pubUcly  charged  the  Catholic  Church  in  England 
with  a  scandalous  traffic  in  **  bogus  relics,"  he 
was  challenged  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  to 
substantiate  so  grave  an  accusation  ;  in  reply  to 
which  challenge  he  had  nothing  better  to  say 
than  that  as  the  "  free  citizen  of  a  free  country  " 
he  was  not  disposed  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.' 

Such  an  exhibition  is  certainly  a  poor 
guarantee  of  the  historical  spirit  ;  yet  we  are 
invited  to  take  Mr.  Sidney's  new  venture  very 
seriously  indeed.  We  are  told  in  the  prospectus 
that  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  what  has  been 
urged,  especially  by  Jesuit  writers,  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  Powder  Treason,  he  has  gone  into 
its  whole  history  once  again,  and  in  particular 
that  '*  he  has  drawn  his  information  from  the 
original  documents  preserved  in  the  Record  Office 
and  at  the  British  Museum."  **  The  result  of  his 
scrutiny  [we  are  assured]  is  clearly  to  disclose 
the  nature  and  aims  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well 
as  Jesuit  complicity  in  it." 

^  See  the  correspondence  printed  in  The  Tablet,  August  22,  1903, 
p.  290. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  throughout  his 
whole  volume  Mr.  Sidney  does  not  adduce  one 
single  document  which  has  not  been  perfectly 
well  known  for  years,  and  although  he  does  occa- 
sionally make  positive  statements  which  students 
of  the  subject  will  find  novel,  in  no  instance 
does  he  substantiate  such  statements  by  any 
evidence.  It  is  likewise  manifest  that  he  has 
examined  very  carelessly  even  the  documents 
which  he  cites,  so  that  occasionally  he  has  quite 
missed  their  sense.  Consequently,  the  only 
possible  value  of  his  book  consists  in  its  exhibiting 
the  kind  of  thing  which  some  people  are  ready 
to  accept,  and  even  to  commend,  in  the  way  of 
history  ;  for  we  shall  no  doubt  find  his  work 
quoted  henceforth  as  an  unimpeachable  authority. 

But  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  its 
author  himself  has  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  scope 
of  his  own  undertaking.  As  he  tells  us  in  his 
Preface  :— 

The  result  of  my  investigations  has  been,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
not  only  to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  story  of  the 
plot,  but  to  reveal  also  that  the  Government  knew  full  well  of  the 
existence  of  the  conspiracy  long  before  the  receipt  of  the  warning 
letter  by  Lord  Mounteagle — a  transaction  which  can  best  be 
described,  in  vulgar  parlance,  as  a  put-up  job. 

That  is  to  say,  he  claims  to  have  proved,  not 
only  that  the  ofiicial  narrative  is  true,  but  also 
that  it  is  false  in  its  most  crucial  particular,  for 
undoubtedly  upon  no  point  did  the  Government 
more  vehemently  insist  than  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter  sent  to  Monteagle,  which 
was  again  and  again  reproduced  as  clear  evidence 
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of  the  unexpected  and  providential  character  of 
their  deliverance.  If  this  was  a  **  put-up  job," 
and  if,  as  Mr.  Sidney  believes,  the  Ministers 
probably  knew  all  about  the  plot  "  quite  six 
weeks  "  earlier,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that,  at  least 
during  that  period,  the  conspirators  were  really 
playing  the  game  of  schemers  more  astute  than 
themselves. 

II.  A   Traducer  of   Blessed   Edmund   Campion. 

{Jhe  Monih^  January,  1906.) 

In  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  Life  of  Froude  occurs 
the  following  estimate  of  Campion,  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  well-known  historical  ethos  of 
his  subject  somewhat  infected  the  biographer  : — 

Catholics  still  revere  [he  says]  Carlo  Borromeo,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  gave  his  blessing  to  Campian  [szc]  and 
Parsons,  on  their  way  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  and  to  assassinate  Elizabeth  if  opportunity  should  serve. 
God  said,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  The  Pope,  however, 
thought  that  God  had  spoken  too  broadly,  and  that  some  qualifica- 
tion was  required.  The  sixth  [Catholic  fifth]  commandment 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  the  protection  of  heretics  ;  and 
the  Jesuits,  if  they  did  not  inspire,  at  least  believed  him.  Campian 
is  regarded  by  thousands  of  good  men  and  women,  who  would  not 
hurt  a  fly,  as  a  martyr  to  the  faith,  and  to  the  faith  as  he  conceived 
it  he  was  a  martyr.  He  endured  torture  and  death  without  flinch- 
ing rather  than  acknowledge  that  Elizabeth  was  lawful  Sovereign 
over  the  whole  English  realm.  His  courage  was  splendid.  There 
never,  for  the  matter  of  that,  was  a  braver  man  than  Guy  Fawkes. 
But  when  Campian  pretended  that  his  mission  to  England  was 
purely  religious,  he  was  tampering  with  words  in  order  to  deceive. 
To  him  the  removal  of  Elizabeth  would  have  been  a  religious  act. 
The  Queen  did  all  she  could  to  make  him  save  his  life  by  recanta- 
tion, even  applying  the  cruel  and  lawless  machinery  of  the  rack. 
If  his  errand  had  been  merely  to  preach  what  he  regarded  as 
Catholic  truth,  she  would  have  let  him  go,  as  she  checked  the 
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persecuting  tendencies  of  her  Bishops  over  and  over  again.  But 
it  was  as  much  her  duty  to  defend  England  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Jesuits  as  to  defend  her  from  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Both  indeed  were  parts  of  one  and  the  same  enterprise, 
the  forcible  reduction  of  England  to  dependence  upon  the  Catholic 
powers.  Although  in  God's  good  providence  it  was  foiled,  it  very 
nearly  succeeded  ;  and  if  Elizabeth  had  not  removed  Campian, 
Campian  might,  as  Babington  certainly  would,  have  removed  her/ 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  one  ought  to  say  about 
this  little  romance  is  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  Mr.  Paul's  own  unaided  imagina- 
tion. Mr.  Froude  gives  it  no  countenance.  His 
conception  of  the  great  missionary  is,  for  him, 
not  illiberal,  and  not  much  at  variance  with  fact. 
Mr.  Paul  is,  we  believe,  the  first  and  only  writer 
who  has  accused  Campion  of  being  a  murderer 
by  profession,  and  this  without  one  word  of  proof, 
one  hint  that  the  charge  was  new.  Vague  insinua- 
tions, such  as  that  of  the  Pope's  yearning  for  the 
assassination  of  the  heretical  queen,  and  of  the 
Jesuits  *'  inspiring  if  they  did  not  believe  him," 
are  of  course  the  commonplaces  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  gutter-press,  but  with  Mr.  Froude  they 
were  certainly  not  habitual  ;  indeed,  we  do  not 
recollect  any  libel  in  his  pages  quite  so  dis- 
reputable. 

Next,  let  us  turn  to  the  less  surprising  errors. 
The  Jesuits  are  of  course  introduced  as  going  to 
England  "  to  stir  up  rebellion."  They  went,  in 
fact,  bearing  what  was  practically  a  retractation 
of  the  deposing  clauses  of  the  Bull  of  Excom- 
munication. Campion,  we  are  told,  "  endured 
torture  and  death  without  flinching  rather  than 
acknowledge  that  Elizabeth  was  lawful  Sovereign 

»  Pp.  140, 141. 
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over  the  whole  English  realm  ;  "  in  fact  he 
acknowledged  Elizabeth  as  his  Queen  at  all  times, 
and  he  died  with  an  acknowledgement  of  her 
upon  his  lips,  which  has  been  carefully  recorded 
by  Mr.  Froude  himself. 

**  He  endured  without  flinching  .  .  .  his 
courage  was  splendid."  This  encomium  is  added, 
I  fear,  with  a  view  of  adding  the  depreciating 
parallel  with  Guy  Fawkes  which  follows.  In  fact 
this  was  not  precisely  the  praise  which  Campion 
really  deserves.  He  had  to  make,  and  made  upon 
the  scaffold,  an  apology  for  want  of  courage  and 
prudence,  in  that  he  had  not  maintained  fidelity 
to  some  of  his  fellow-Catholics.  The  apology 
indeed  atoned  for  the  failing,  but  it  shows  with 
what  little  concern  for  truth  Mr.  Paul  writes. 

The  idea  of  the  Queen  "  doing  all  she  could  to 
save  .  .  .  his  life  even  by  applying  the  cruel  and 
lawless  machinery  of  the  rack,"  brings  in  a  touch 
of  the  humorous,  for  which  we  are  duly  grateful. 
Fancy  the  tender-hearted  Tudor,  torn  with  anxiety 
to  save  life,  and  prescribing  first  one,  then  another 
of  her  gentle  persuasives,  until  she  had  exhausted 
them  all.  Yet  the  obdurate  Jesuit  cannot  be 
**  made  to  save  his  life  "  by  renouncing  his  right 
to  practise  the  **  religious  act  "  of  assassinating 
his  compassionate  Sovereign.  With  a  liberality 
for  which  no  one  heretofore  gave  her  credit,  she 
pressed  him  to  go  **  to  preach  what  he  regarded 
as  Catholic  truth."  But  he,  though  used  to 
"  tamper  with  words  in  order  to  deceive,"  and 
though  he  had  hitherto  *'  pretended  that  his 
mission  was  purely  religious,"  now  unaccount- 
ably refuses  what  he  had  hitherto  professed  to 
desire.     To  renounce  his  sacred  rights  was  too 
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dear  a  price,  he  prefers  death.  How  gettingl 
killed  himself  will  assist  his  object  of  killing  her, 
is  not  explained.  But  after  all  that  has  gone 
before,  this  is  only  a  trifle. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  bigots,  and  plenty  of 
them,  who  will  swallow  at  one  gulp  all  Mr.  Paul's 
nonsense  and  more.  They  will  believe  that  Eliza- 
beth's severities  were  only  undertaken  "  to  defend 
her  from  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"" 
when  every  one,  who  is  able  to  distinguish  cause 
from  effect,  knows  that  the  Armada  resulted  (years 
later)  from  an  unprincipled  policy,  of  which 
cruelty  to  Jesuits  was  but  one  manifestation. 

Mr.  Paul's  series  of  paradoxes  therefore  is  not 
mitigated  by  its  stupidity.  There  can  be  no 
defence,  no  excuse  for  the  libel  which  he  brings, 
without  a  vestige  of  proof,  against  one  who  is 
**  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  thousands  of  good  men 
and  women."  Considering  then  the  acknowledged 
reputation  of  the  man  attacked,  the  gravity  of  the 
charge,  and  the  levity  with  which  it  is  brought, 
we  cannot  but  consider  this  attack  on  Campion 
as  offensive  as  any  which  has  gone  to  the  making 
of  the  great  Protestant  tradition. 

12.  The  Marian  and   Elizabethan   Persecutions. 
{Jhe  Month  J  March,  1906.) 

A  recent  reviewer  in  The  Guardian,  while  com- 
mending Mr.  Innes's  England  under  the  Tudor s^ 
selected  for  praise  two  invidious  historical 
parallels  which  are  often  urged  upon  us.  Let 
us  see  how  fairly. 

The  first  comparison  is  between  the  number  of 
executions  authorized  by  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
respectively  : — 
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In  the  forty-five  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  aggregate 
number  of  persons  who  suffered  death  as  Papists  or  as  Anabaptists 
was  considerably  less  than  the  number  of  those  executed  in  four 
years  under  Mary. 

Number  is  not  by  itself  a.  criterion  of  moral 
guilt.  One  deliberate  cold-blooded  murder  may 
reflect  greater  discredit  than  a  dozen  perpe- 
trated on  a  hasty  impulse.  However,  the  truth  is 
that  the  number  of  victims  who  fell  in  the  two 
reigns  is  very  nearly  the  same,  whilst  the  persecu- 
tions were  unlike  in  most  other  particulars.  Mary 
is  reckoned  to  have  caused  the  death  of  nearly 
two  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  Elizabeth  of  over 
two  hundred  and  ten.  No  large  difference  here, 
but  in  other  respects  the  dissimilarities  are 
great . 

Mary's  persecution  was  carried  out  very  shortly 
after  a  Protestant  rebellion,  by  men  still  smarting 
under  the  cruelties  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  an  heretical  Government,  and  it  lasted  but  for 
a  few  years.  Elizabeth  began  without  any  provo- 
cation, went  on  quietly  and  deliberately  increasing 
pains  and  penalties,  until  after  a  generation  had 
passed  the  tide  of  blood  still  flowed  freely.  The 
animus  shown  against  the  believers  in  the  ancient 
faith  grew  ever  more  violent,  callous,  and  brutal. 
There  are  no  parallels  in  Mary's  reign  for  Eliza- 
beth's infamous  spy -system,  for  her  systematic 
use  of  torture,  for  the  abominable  hypocrisy,  to 
which  courts  of  justice  consented,  practised  in 
order  to  do  Catholics  to  death  under  the  false 
plea  of  their  being  traitors. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  increase  the  list 
of  dissimilarities.  But  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  Mr.   Innes's  comparison  is   untenable. 
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His  other  comparison  refers  to  the  motives  of 
the  persecutors.  Mary  and  her  predecessors, 
he  says,  "  frankly  and  avowedly  burnt  victims 
for  holding  wrong  o pinions ^  Elizabeth  con- 
sidered "  opinions  as  such  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence," but  in  her  estimation  "  people  who  would 
not  conform  their  conduct  to  her  laws  must  be 
potential  traitors,"  and  she  punished  "  the  implied 
intention  of  committing  wrong  acts  .  .  . 
though  unless  and  until  she  discovered  such  an 
implication,  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  hold  it  or 
not  as  he  chose." 

Mr.  Innes  is  of  course  far  from  pretending 
that  this  a  complete  defence  of  Elizabeth.  But 
is  it  tenable?  Is  it  really  true?  Mr.  Innes  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  men  of  the  old 
school  would  have  asserted  as  loudly  as  any  one 
that  they  never  persecuted  opinions  as  such. 
Torquemada  and  his  fellow -inquisitors  would  have 
pointed  to  the  Jews  and  Moors,  who  lived  amongst 
them,  as  standing  proofs  that  liberty  of  conscience 
was  allowed.  They  would  have  declared  that  all 
they  repressed  was  the  manifestation  of  palpably 
malicious  heterodoxy  or  patently  aggressive  un- 
belief. 

Much  less  does  Mr.  Innes  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered the  full  truth  concerning  the  hypocrisy 
of  Elizabeth's  pretence  that  she  did  not  interfere 
in  matters  of  opinion.  Take  for  example  her 
words  to  Maitland  of  Lethington.  She  was  liken- 
ing the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of 
England  to  that  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
about   the   Eucharist,   and   stated  : — 

It  is  a  matter  in  which  I  will  not  meddle.     As  in  the  Sacrament 
o|  the  Altar,  some  think  one  thing,  some  other.     Whose  judgemen 
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is  best,  God  knows.  In  the  meantime  unusquisque  in  sensu 
suo  abundet.  So  leave  I  them  to  do  with  the  succession  of  the 
Crown,  &c.^ 

Yet  who  does  not  know  that  those  who  did 
meddle  with  the  succession  were  cast  into  the 
Tower,  and  those  who  adhered  to  Mass  were  made 
to  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  treason,  and 
this  by  her  arbitrary  power,  or  by  the  votes  of  her 
servile  Parliament,  or  the  whim  of  her  Puritan- 
minded  Ministers .  The  Act  of  Supremacy  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Mass  were  the  first  Acts  of  her 
reign.  To  pretend  that  she  would  not  have  made 
and  did  not  make  these  laws,  "  unless  and  until 
she  had  discovered  an  implication  of  treason  "  in 
the  rehgious  opinions  proscribed,  is  absurd.  Why, 
if  so,  was  Mass  allowed  to  continue  after  the 
statute  was  passed,  until  the  end  of  the  term  ? 

To  deny  that  Elizabeth  tyrannized  over  con- 
sciences, would  be  to  give  the  lie  to  her,  not  less 
than  to  history.  Her  last  proclamation  on 
Catholicism,  when  the  tide  of  her  bloodshedding 
had  a  trifle  relaxed,  declared  that  "  conscience  '* 
was  '*  a  plea  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous."  2 
That  was  the  swan  song  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors, 
and  gives  us  exactly  her  idea  of  what  her  subjects' 
liberty  should  be.  Every  one  was  at  liberty  to 
hold  what  they  liked,  provided  that  they  made  no 
plea  of  conscience,  when  obedience  was  demanded 
to  laws  which  ran  counter  to  conscience.  Elizabeth 
was  a  hypocrite  as  well  as  a  tyrant. 

*  Registers  of  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  vol,  xiv.  p.  172,  &c.  ; 
Pollen,  Queen  Marys  Letter  to  the  D.  of  Guise,  p.  xvi. 
=  Tierney-Dodd,  Church  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  clxxxiv. 
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13.  The     Essence     of    Jesuitry.       [Jhe     Monthy 
December,  1906.) 

Reviewing  the  late  Lord  Acton's  Lectures  on 
Modern  History^  a  writer  in  The  Church  Times 
has  recently  told  us  that  while  his  lordship  gave, 
of  course,  no  countenance  to  charges  vulgarly 
credited  against  the  Jesuits,  he  yet  summed  up  in 
a  dozen  words  the  maxim  of  their  founder  which 
has  guided  the  reverend  Fathers  "  throughout 
their  labyrinthine  course."  Our  curiosity  being 
naturally  aroused  by  this  information,  we  sought 
in  the  Lectures  for  the  passage  which  is  evi- 
dently meant  ;    wherein  we  read  as   follows  ^  : — 

St.  Ignatius  directed  his  disciples  according  to  the  maxim  that 
more  prudence  and  less  piety  is  better  than  more  piety  and  less 
prudence. 

A  very  terrible  maxim,  no  doubt  ;  but  where  is 
it  to  be  found,  or  any  evidence  that  Loyola 
accepted  it,  or  made  it  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
policy  ?  Lord  Acton,  of  course,  was  familiar  with 
much  which  is  quite  beyond  the  knowledge  pf 
less  profound  scholars,  and  in  this  instance  he 
has  obtained  information  totally  unknown  to  the 
followers  of  St.  Ignatius  themselves,  for  none  of 
these  whom  it  has  been  possible  to  consult,  not 
even  those  who  thought  themselves  most  familiar 
with  the  utterances  of  their  patriarch,  can  re- 
member anything  of  the  kind  ;  whence  it  would 
at  least  appear  that  it  can  hardly  be  given  such 
prominence  as  would  account  for  its  being  made 
the  standing  rule  of  any  course  of  conduct,  laby- 
rinthine or  otherwise. 

'  P.  11=?. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Summary  of  the 
Constitutions,  which  every  Jesuit  knows  by  heart, 
there  is  a  clause  which  undoubtedly  seems  to  say 
the  very   opposite  i  : — 

Let  all  who  have  given  themselves  to  the  Society  apply  to  the 
study  of  solid  and  perfect  virtues  and  of  spiritual  things,  and 
account  these  of  greater  moment  than  either  learning  or  other 
natural  or  human  gifts,  for  they  are  the  interior  things  from  which 
force  must  flow  to  the  exterior,  for  the  end  proposed  to  us. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  Lord 
Acton  should  have  omitted  to  specify  his  authority 
for  a  statement  like  this,  which  his  reputation  as 
an  historian  could  not  fail  to  invest  with  so  much 
importance. 

14.  The  **  Modernists  "  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury.    {Jhe  Month,  March,  1908.) 

Nothing  has  been  more  confidently  asserted  in 
defence  of  the  Modernist  attitude  than  the 
supposed  fact  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
scholastic  philosophy  itself,  which  the  Church  now 
adopts  and  eulogizes,  was,  on  its  first  appearance, 
vehemently  denounced  by  the  reigning  Pope, 
Gregory  IX,  just  as  Modernism  is  condemned 
to-day.  Thus,  M.  Francis  Charmes,  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,^  instances  the  passage 
in  the  Encyclical  Pascendi,  in  which  is  cited  a 
letter  of  Gregory  to  the  Theologians  of  the 
University  of  Paris.  Some  of  these,  says 
the  Pontiff,  commit  the  error  of  subordinating 
the  truths  of  religion  to  the  teachings  of  human 
philosophy,    allowing    themselves    to    be    seduced 

»  §  16.  »  October  i,  1907. 
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by  strange  and  fantastic  doctrines.  But  what, 
asks  M.  Charmes,  was  the  human  philosophy  in 
question  ?  No  other  than  that  of  Aristotle,  which 
St.  Thomas  was  presently  to  adopt,  and  bring 
to  so  much  honour.  Such  an  example,  he  con- 
cludes, authorizes  us  to  appeal  from  the  Pope 
to  the  Pope  himself,  for  he  supposes,  not  quite 
accurately,  that  Gregory  a  few  years  later  with- 
drew his  own  prohibition,  while  his  successors 
did  much  more  to  confirm  the  ascendancy  of  the 
condemned  theories. 

It  was  fortunate  that  such  a  statement  of  the 
case,  concerning  which  very  few  persons  can  be 
expected  to  have  much  knowledge  of  their  own, 
should  have  obtained  the  publicity  afforded  by  so 
famous  a  review,  for  it  has  elicited  in  various 
quarters    convincing   refutations. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied  that  in  the  early 
thirteenth  century  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  regarded  by  the  pastors  of  the  Church  with 
grave  suspicion,  nor  that  various  prohibitions  were 
directed  against  teaching  it  at  Paris.  In  1210 
the  Council  of  Sens,  assembled  at  Paris,  forbade 
the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  taught  there,  either 
publicly  or  privately.  In  121  5  the  Papal  Legate, 
Robert  de  Courgon,  renewed  the  prohibition  for 
the  works  of  the  same  philosopher,  his  Logic 
alone  excepted.  In  1228  Gregory  IX  addressed 
a  document  to  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris, 
in  which  he  confirmed  the  Legate's  decree. 
Again,  in  1231,  speaking  to  the  University 
authorities  in  general,  he  repeated  the  prohibition, 
at  least  until  the  works  in  question  had  been  duly 
examined  and  corrected. 

Such  are  the  indisputable  facts.     It  remains  to 
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inquire  how  'far  the  action  thus  taken  can  be 
said  to  amount  to  a  total  prohibition  of  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  similar  to  that  now  directed 
against  those  of  the  Modernists. 

First  of  all,  the  prohibition  extended  for  only 
three  years  ^  and  was  explicitly  limited  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where,  as  the  Pope  expressly 
states,  it  was  made  necessary  *'  for  certain 
reasons.'*  That  it  did  not  imply  a  universal  con- 
demnation of  the  works  so  prescribed  is  manifest, 
for  in  1229  the  nascent  University  of  Toulouse, 
which  was  equally  under  Papal  control,  issuing  an 
appeal  to  scholars,  put  forward  as  a  special  in- 
ducement to  them  to  frequent  its  schools  that 
they  would  there  be  able  properly  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  works  prohibited  at   Paris. 

It  thus  appears  clear  that  the  scope  of  the 
Papal  decree  on  this  occasion  were  merely  dis- 
ciplinary, and  regarded  particular  circumstances 
of  the  time,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  of  what 
character  these  were. 

Till  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  Latin 
Christendom  knew  nothing  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  except  the  Logic.  When  at  this  epoch 
they  were  introduced  to  Western  Europe  it  was 
through  Latin  translations  made  from  the  Arabic 
and  accompanied  by  Saracenic  commentaries,  in 
particular  those  of  Averroes,  which  were 
pantheistic — a  fact  which  might  reasonably  be  held 
to  necessitate  great  caution  in  assigning  to  them 
any  paramount  authority  in  the  schools. 

Moreover,    there    was    a    real    danger,    in    the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of  excesses  akin 
to  those  of  Modernism.     In  spite  of  what  we  fre- 
'^  Vid.  Revue  pratique^  January  i,  1908,  p.  507. 
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quently  find  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
thirteenth  century  was  a  period  of  extraordinary 
mental  activity  and  inquisitiveness,  for  which  the 
discovery  of  Aristotle  seemed  to  mark  a  new  era. 
Rushing  at  once  to  extremes,  as  men  in  all  ages 
have  been  prone,  many  fancied  that,  armed  with 
his  philosophy,  they  were  in  a  position  to  sound 
all  depths  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine,  even 
as  in  our  day  it  is  widely  supposed  that  all 
mysteries  are  solved  by  the  magic  principle  of 
Evolution.  Numbers  of  the  more  ardent  spirits 
got  out  of  hand  in  consequence,  and  began  to 
champion  systems  of  their  own,  which  they 
declared  to  be  alone  scientific,  but  which  were 
plainly  inconsistent  with  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity.  That  to  which  Pope  Gregory  IX 
chiefly  opposed  himself,  was  precisely  the  same 
as  what  Pius  X  has  recently  denounced,  namely, 
the  principle  that  theology  is  to  be  subordinated 
to  philosophy,  revealed  truth  to  natural  science. 
What  reason  is  impotent  to  discover,  it  is  equally 
powerless  to  alter,  and,  however  brilliant  may 
be  the  achievements  of  man's  intellect  within  its 
own  proper  sphere,  it  can  never  penetrate  into 
that  the  secrets  of  which  can  be  known  to  us  only 
by  direct  revelation  from  God  Himself. 

The  Pope's  action  was  intended  to  correct  these 
extravagances,  as  he  expressly  declares.  In  the 
documents  addressed  to  the  University,  wherein 
the  name  of  Aristotle  is  not  found,  he  reproves 
the  Theologians  for  setting  too  much  store  by 
human  knowledge,  and  warns  them  not  to  turn 
the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians  into  shackles  fatal 
to  their  own  liberty. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  Aristotle 
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himself,  until  he  had  been  broken  to  the  service 
of  Christianity  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Aquinas, 
was  singularly  unsuited  to  the  office  of  final 
authority,  which  some  would  have  assigned  him. 
Great  man  and  profound  thinker  though  he  were, 
he  was  nevertheless  a  pagan,  and  of  necessity 
his  teaching  was  inadequate  or  even  worse  in 
regard  of  whatever  in  the  realm  of  knowledge 
is  most  momentous.  Even  as  to  the  existence  of 
God,  he  has  nothing  really  satisfactory  to  impart, 
and  still  less  as  to  Creation,  Providence,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

Such  were  the  circumstances.  As  Cardinal 
Newman  writes  ^  : — 

The  mediaeval  schools  were  the  arena  of  as  critical  a  struggle 
between  truth  and  error  as  Christianity  has  ever  endured,  and  the 
philosophy  which  bears  their  name  carried  its  supremacy  by  means 
of  a  succession  of  victories  in  the  cause  of  the  Church.  Scarcely 
had  Universities  risen  into  popularity,  when  they  were  found  to  be 
infected  with  the  most  subtle  and  fatal  forms  of  unbelief  ;  and  the 
heresies  of  the  East  germinated  in  the  West  of  Europe  and  in 
Catholic  lecture-rooms  with  a  mysterious  vigour  upon  which  history 
throws  little  light.  .  .  .  The  acutest  intellects  became  sceptics  and 
misbelievers.  ...  It  is  said  that  in  the  community  at  large  men 
had  a  vague  suspicion  and  mistrust  of  each  other's  belief  in 
Revelation.  .  .  .  The  University  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  limit  the 
number  of  its  doctors  in  theology  to  as  few  as  eight,  from  mis- 
givings about  the  orthodoxy  of  its  divines  generally.  .  .  . 

And  elsewhere,^  describing  the  same  period, 
he  dwells  especially  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Church  in  presence  of  dangers  so  alarming,  .speak- 
ing  thus  : — 

This  is  the  very  age  of  Universities  ;  it  is  the  classical  period  of 
the  schoolmen  ;  it  is  the  splendid  and  palmary  instance  of  the  wise 

»  Idea  of  a  University  (ed.  1905),  p.  383.  ""  Ibid,  p.  469. 
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policy  and  large  liberality  of  the  Church,  as  regards  philosophical 
inquiry.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  intellect  went  wild, 
and  had  a  licentious  revel,  it  was  at  the  date  I  speak  of.  When 
was  there  ever  a  more  curious,  more  meddling,  bolder,  keener, 
more  penetrating,  more  rationalistic  exercise  of  the  reason,  than  at 
that  time  ?  What  class  of  questions  did  that  subtle,  metaphysical 
spirit  not  scrutinize  ?  What  premiss  was  allowed  without  examina- 
tion ?  .  .  .  Well,  here  was  something  which  came  somewhat 
nearer  to  Theology  than  physical  research  comes  ;  Aristotle  was 
a  somewhat  more  serious  foe  then,  beyond  all  mistake,  than 
Bacon  has  been  since.  Did  the  Church  take  a  high  hand  with 
philosophy  then  ?  No,  not  though  that  philosophy  was  meta- 
physical. It  was  a  time  when  she  had  the  temporal  power,  and 
could  have  exterminated  the  spirit  of  inquiry  with  fire  and  sword  ; 
but  she  determined  to  put  it  down  by  argument.  She  said,  "Two 
can  play  at  that,  and  my  argument  is  the  better."  She  sent  her 
controversialists  into  the  philosophical  arena.  It  was  the  Domini- 
can and  Franciscan  doctors,  the  greatest  of  them  being  St.  Thomas, 
who  in  those  mediaeval  Universities  fought  the  battle  of  Revelation 
with  the  weapons  of  heathenism. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  there  is  a 
closer  resemblance  between  the  condemnation 
of  Aristotelians  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
that  of  Modernists  in  the  twentieth,  than  such 
writers  as  M.  Charmes  appear  to  discern.  In 
each  case  the  grounds  of  condemnation  are  the 
same,  namely,  the  subjection  of  revealed  doctrines 
to  the  criterion  of  purely  natural  reason  or  science. 
Nay,  the  parallelism  between  the  two  systems  is 
even  startling,  for  at  a  later  period  in  the  century 
than  that  we  have  been  considering  (1377),  the 
controversy  still  continuing.  Pope  John  XXI  stig- 
matized amongst  the  errors  of  his  Modernists, 
*'  They  say  that  some  things  are  true  in 
philosophy,  which  are  not  true  according  to 
Catholic  Faith  :  as  if  there  were  two  truths,  con- 
trary    to     each     other,"     which     sounds     extra- 
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ordinarily  like  an  anticipation  of  something  more 
recent  by  seven  centuries. 

15.  De  Maistre  and  Anglicanism.  {The  Month^ 
March,  1908.) 

Whatever  else  the  progress  of  education  has 
effected,  it  certainly  has  not  succeeded  in  making 
those  who  indulge  in  the  habit  of  quotation  give 
themselves  trouble  to  make  sure  that  they  quote 
aright.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  very  easy  to  find  any, 
save  the  more  trite  and  stereotyped  phrases,  which 
are  correctly  reproduced,  while  some  which  are 
constantly  repeated— like  "  credo  quia  impossi- 
bile  '' — are  invariably  wrong. 

In  The  Church  Times  of  February  14,  1908, 
the  able  writer  who,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Wayfarer,"  contributes  a  weekly  article  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  paper,  mentions 
*'  the  well-known  prophecy  of  Joseph  de  Maistre," 
upon  which,  he  says,  the  Abbe  Portal  recently 
founded  a  lecture,  whereat  he  himself  assisted, 
and  which,  as  he  adds,  *'  Some  of  us  in  England 
are  inclined  to  enjoy  with  a  sort  of  smug  satis- 
faction." He  cites  the  Count's  words  as  in  the 
original   French,  thus  : — 

Si  jamais  les  Chretiens  se  rapprochent,  comme  tout  les  y  invite, 
il  semble  que  la  motion  doive  partir  de  I'Eglise  d'Angleterre. 

It  might  well  appear  that,  even  as  it  stands, 
this  version  should  suggest  the  advisability  of 
consulting  the  original  ;  and  if  this  be  done,  it 
is  found  that  the  well-known  prophecy  has  clearly 
been  on  its  travels,  of  which  it  bears  unmistakable 
traces.     In  particular,  it  has  dropped  on  the  way 
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an  integral  and  all -important  portion  of  itself, 
which  would  certainly  not  conduce  to  the  senti- 
ment of  smug  satisfaction  whereof  we  have  heard. 
What  de  Maistre  did  say  was  this  ^  (italics 
ours)  : — 

Tout  semble  demontrer  que  les  Anglais  sont  destines  a  donner  le 
branle  au  grand  mouvement  religieux  qui  se  prepare,  et  qui  sera 
une  epoque  sacree  dans  les  fastes  du  genre  humain.  Pour  arriver 
les  premiers  a  la  lumiere  parmi  tous  ceux  qui  I'ont  abjuree,  ils  ont 
deux  avantages  inappreciables,  et  dont  ils  se  doutent  peu  :  c'est  que, 
par  la  plus  heureuse  des  contradictions,  leur  systeme  religieux  sc 
trouve  a  la  fois,  et  U  plus  evidemment  fati.x,  et  le  plus  dvidemmcnt 
pres  de  la  verite. 

*  Du  Pape,  Conclusion. 


III.  ASPECTS    OF    ANTI-CATHOLIC    CON- 
TROVERSY 

i6.  (a)  Jesuits  in   Trade.     {The  Month,  April,  May, 
1902.) 

The  strategical  advantage  admittedly  belong- 
ing to  him  who  strikes  the  first  blow,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  actual  warfare.  A  lawyer  of 
much  shrewdness  known  to  the  present  writer 
used  to  say  that  in  cases  of  collision  on  the  high- 
way, a  jury  almost  invariably  decides  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  accordingly  one  who 
knows  himself  to  be  flagrantly  in  the  wrong  should 
make  haste  to  take  the  initiative  and  bring  an 
action  against  the  man  he  has  injured,  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  own  negli- 
gence or  want  of  skill.  A  policy  of  similar 
character  appears  to  regulate  the  action  of  many 
controversialists  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  ; 
and,  so  far  as  practical  efi"ectiveness  goes,  it  is 
certainly  justified  of  its  works. 

An  assailant  of  the  Church,  or  the  Papacy,  or 
Religious  Orders  in  general  or  Jesuits  in 
particular,  begins  by  roundly  making  a  statement 
to  their  discredit.  He  eschews  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  proof  upon  which  his  assertion  might 
be  supposed  to  rest,  and  which  would  be  capable 
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of  discussion  or  refutation,  thus  leaving  nothing 
of  which  an  adversary  can  get  hold.  Having  done 
this,  he  assumes  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  making 
a  statement  it  is  he  that  holds  the  field,  and  may 
claim  to  hold  it  until  some  one  shall  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  his  tale. 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him,  nor  indeed  to  the 
multitude  of  readers,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  on  the  man  who  makes  a  positive  assertion, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  unfair  than  to  expect 
somebody   else   to   prove   a   negative. 

A  particularly  flagrant  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  "  information  "  is  thus  brewed  for  the 
English  market  is  furnished  in  the  columns  of  a 
London  journal  of  recognized  position.  In  The 
Daily  Chronicle  of  March  3,  1902,  Sir  H.  Gilzean- 
Reid,  LL.D. — writing  as  from  his  own  personal 
observation — thus  speaks  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Spain,  which  he  declares  to  be  almost  desperate 
(italics  ours)  : — 

This  terrible  Nemesis  is  largely  attributed,  and  only  too  truly,  to 
the  systematic  extortions  and  oppression  of  the  Catholic  orders — 
especially  the  great  Order  of  the  Jesuits— which  hold  tramways, 
public  houses,  shares  in  manufacturing  and  trading  concerns  and 
other  vast  possessions,  and  with  which  the  multitude  are  now,  as 
ever,  in  bitter  conflict.  Catholic  against  Catholic  is  a  form  of 
antagonism  which  it  is  difficult  for  outsiders  to  understand,  but 
it  is  made  painfully  explicit  to  those  who  have  been  able  to  look 
behind  the  scenes.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  there  may  be  seen 
to-day — as  could  be  seen  twelve  and  six  months  ago — hostile 
processions,  with  banners  bearing  such  mottoes  as  "Down  with 
the  Monasteries,"  "Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,"  or,  as  I  once  saw, 
"Deliver  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood."  Though  the 
strongest  opponents  frankly  acknowledge  honourable  exceptions, 
it  is  a  deplorable  story  as  one  often  hears  it  told  all  over  the  land^ 
amongst  rich  and  poor,  Catholic  and  anti-Cleric  almost  alike.  The 
allegations  are  to  be  heard  everywhere— the  secret  and  insidious 
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interference  with  domestic  aifairs  :  wielding  perverting  influence 
over  women,  and  appropriating  the  fortunes  of  famiUes  ;  ruinous 
exactions  :  undermining  poHtical  and  municipal  administration — a 
relentless  and  selfish  rule,  permeating  every  sphere  of  life,  and 
exercising  a  dangerous  and  demoralizing  power.  Of  a  truth  "the 
worm  '*  has  turned,  and  has  been  showing  for  some  time  past  that 
if  the  all-prevailing  oppression  and  injustice  cannot  be  speedily 
removed  by  constitutional  means,  it  will  be  met  and  combated  with 
stones  and  revolvers  and  blood-stained  riot. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  sort  of  thing  of  which 
we  have  all  heard  time  out  of  mind  under  many 
varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Wish- 
ing, however,  to  ascertain  what  materials  are 
afforded  for  such  a  picture  in  the  country  whose 
condition  is  professedly  described,  we  have 
applied  to  a  friend  in  Madrid — who  is,  it  is  true, 
one  of  those  denounced  as  miscreants,  but  on  that 
very  account  may  be  supposed  to  know  how  things 
really  are.     He  replies  : — 

So  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  which  credit  is  attached  in  youi 
country  ?  In  our  own,  no  one  would  trouble  himself  to  refute  such 
trash.  Calumnies  of  this  description,  so  baseless  and  inane,  are 
held  by  men  of  education  as  beneath  contempt,  and  as  the  monopoly 
of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  populace.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  they 
have  lost  their  attraction  even  for  these,  as  appeared  recently  in 
the  labour  troubles  at  Barcelona,  where,  whilst  workmen  were  at 
war  with  their  employers,  no  voices  were  raised  against  the  Jesuits. 

Here  is  a  pretty  categorical  contradiction.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  second  version  of  the  story, 
should  at  once  be  accepted  rather  than  the  first 
without  further  evidence  ;  but  surely  until  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  evidence  shall  be  produced 
it  has  no  less  right  to  be  heard.  Manifestly,  too, 
it  is  for  Sir  H.  Gilzean-Reid  to  substantiate  the 
charges  he  has  chosen  to  bring.     These  being  so 
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gross  and  grievous  as  we  have  seen,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  procure  something  at  least 
in  the  way  of  demonstration — especially  as 
-*  Liberal  "  and  anti -Clerical  statesmen  have  had 
power  in  their  hands  so  long.  The  following 
letter  received  from  him  does  indeed  show  ^n 
the  writer  a  consciousness  of  his  obligations, 
but,  while  gladly  acknowledging  its  restrained 
and  courteous  tone,  we  are  compelled  to  point 
out  that  he  still  brings  forward  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  the  categorical  charges,  which 
he  himself  vouches  for  \e.g.,  by  *'  and  only  too 
truly  "]  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  extract 
quoted.  In  fact,  we  have  italicized  portions  of 
his  letter  which  practically  contradict  his  own 
assertions.      He   says  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Month. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  criticism  in  The 
Month,  for  April,  of  a  recent  article  of  mine  on  Spain,  in  The 
Daily  Chronicle.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  simply  reported,  fairly 
and  briefly,  what  I  personally  saw  and  heard  in  some  of  the  best 
Catholic  families  in  Spain  respecting  the  action  of  religious  orders, 
and  the  antagonism  which  has  been  of  late  so  alarmingly  demon- 
strated. There  was  no  blind  prejudice  on  my  part,  nor  any 
desire  to  exaggerate  abuses  which  the  strongest  Catholics  deplore 
and  condemn.  Neither  can  I  believe  that  you  have  any  intention 
of  misrepresenting  my  position  and  views,  though  your  "  friend  in 
Madrid"  writes  loosely  about  "  calumnies,"  without  giving  a  single 
argument  or  fact  to  support  his  allegations.  You  are,  let  me  readily 
say,  just  enough  to  admit  "that  this  second  version  of  the  story  " 
should  not  be  "accepted  rather  than  the  first  without  further 
evidence.''  Apparently  you  have  only  read  one  of  the  several 
articles  I  have  written  about  Spain  since  my  recent  and  prolonged 
sojourn  there.  Every  opportunity  has  been  taken  by  me  to  speak 
well  of  the  delightful  country  and  charming  people,  and  I  have 
always  been  scrupulously  careful  not  to  misrepresent  the  religious 
orders,  particularly  the  great  Order  of  Jesuits.     As  you  have  repro- 
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duced  one  side  of  the  picture,  perhaps  you  will  give  a  glimpse  of 
the  other.     In  a  previous  article  I  said  : — 

It  has  to  be  said — and  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
secrets  of  growing  influence — that  the  Order  contains  many 
of  the  most  learned,  high-minded  men  within  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  some  of  its  institutions,  both 
educational  and  charitable,  continue  to  render  valuable  and 
effective  service  ;  young  men  come  out  of  the  liberally  endowed 
colleges,  skilfully  drilled  and  devoutly  inspired  for  its  work, 
whilst  the  afflicted  find  consolation,  and  the  needy  are  not  sent 
empty  away. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  that  the  "Liberal"  and  "anti-Clerical 
statesmen  " — not  anti-Catholic  certainly — to  whom  you  refer,  have 
not  had  their  present  "  power  "  very  long  *'  in  their  hands  "  ;  and 
whether  their  action  in  dealing,  for  instance,  with  the  hereditary 
payments  to  the  Church  was  agreeable  or  not,  it  was  scarcely 
even  opposed  by  the  Catholics  in  the  Cortes.  And  it  was  the 
Catholic  majority  who  promptly  dismissed  from  the  Royal 
Palace  one  who  had  been  for  many  years  tutor  of  the  young 
King  and  private  confessor  to  the  Queen-Regent,  when  he 
was,  to  put  it  mildly,  sufficiently  imprudent  to  condemn,  in  the 
Press,  Liberahsm  as  "a  sin  "  !  My  hope  is  that  under  an  enlight- 
ened administration,  and  the  continued  guidance  of  the  Queen- 
Mother — a  good  woman,  a  passionate  Catholic,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  sagacious  ruler,  gifted  with  rare  tact  and  judgement — Spain 
will  gradually  become  one  of  the  freest,  most  attractive,  and 
prosperous  countries  in^Europe. 

The  widespread  and  manifold  trading  by  religious  orders  or 
associations  is  such  an  important  element  in  the  life  of  Spain  that 
it  has  become  a  powerful  factor  even  in  national  taxation.  There 
has  been  a  general  complaint  for  years  that  these  orders  are 
specially  favoured,  and  whilst  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  more 
serious  complaints^  it  is  still  believed  that  favouritism  in  various 
forms  prevails.  The  question  has  recently  been  much  discussed  ; 
and  the  following  statement  by  its  Madrid  Correspondent  in  The 
Times  of  April  14th  is  significant  : — 

The  Mercantile  Union,  in  their  letter  addressed  to  Serior 
Moret,  protesting  against  the  non-application  of  the  September 
Decree,  based  their  remonstrance  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  religious  orders  were  carrying  on  businesses  and  conduct- 
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ing  industries  in  Spain  free  from  taxation.  They  asserted  that 
they  had  no  wish  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  social  or 
rehgious  principles  involved  in  the  question  of  permitting 
religious  associations.  They  were  only  concerned  with  the 
economic  point  of  view,  and  they  wished  to  draw  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior's  attention  to  the  "  ruinous  competition  "  intro- 
duced by  religious  bodies  whose  manufactures  were  exempt 
from  the  industrial  tax.  Sefior  Moret,  in  a  long  answer, 
points  out  that  the  question  raised  about  religious  associations 
by  the  Decree  of  September  19th  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  industrial  taxation.  Such  religious  associations  as  carry 
on  industries  pay  the  same  taxes  as  all  other  industrial  concerns, 
and  there  has  never  been,  or  can  arise,  any  question  of  their 
exemption. 

H.  Gilzean-Reid. 

Of  our  own  certain  knowledge  we  were  able 
to  give  to  the  original  charge  the  most  un- 
equivocal denial,  so  far  as  concerns  "  the  great 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,"  specially  denounced.  They 
hold  no  such  properties,  and  play  no  such  part  in 
the  nation's  economic  life.  How  far  the  evi- 
dence now  adduced  by  Sir  H.  Gilzean-Reid  avails 
to  rebut  our  denial  we  must  leave  our  readers  to 
decide.  For  ourselves,  while  we  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  he  is  himself  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  the  charges  he  has  advanced,  we  fail  to  dis- 
cover in  the  above  communication  anything  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  proof.  We  must,  moreover, 
again  observe — which  was  indeed  the  main  point 
of  our  original  remarks — that  the  statements  made 
being  purely  mythical,  our  Madrid  correspondent 
was  necessarily  compelled  to  meet  them  with  the 
lie  direct,  "  without  giving  a  single  argument  or 
fact  to  support  his  allegations.*'  It  is  from  the 
other  side  that  arguments  and  facts  should  come. 
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16.  (h)  **  Fablegrams"    from    Spain.      {The  Month^ 
October,  1910.) 

We  have  recently  had  abundant  evidence,  if 
any  was  needed,  of  the  fact  that  the  news -agencies, 
which  provide  the  majority  of  our  papers  with 
information  about  Continental  affairs,  are  not 
under  control  sympathetic  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Facts  are  exaggerated  or  stories  are  invented 
which  tend  to  her  discredit,  and  evidence  of  her 
beneficent  activity  is  minimized  or  suppressed. 
The  foreign  correspondents  of  our  own  weekly 
papers  are  not  enough  to  counteract  this  evil. 
Their  range  of  information  is  necessarily  limited 
and  we  must  wait  for  their  reports  before  we  can 
know  what  points  have  been  misrepresented  by 
others  and  need  correction.  Until  by  some  com- 
bination of  forces  Catholics  can  manage  to  secure 
at  least  one  news -agency  abroad,  free  from 
masonic  or  anti -clerical  bias,  we  must  endure 
this  inconvenience  with  what  patience  we  may 
and  be  content  to  get  the  antidote  some  time 
after  the  poison. 

Affairs  in  Spain  continue  to  furnish  the  material 
for  further  illustrations  of  this  journalistic  draw- 
back. But  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
some  critical  remarks  on  the  statements  Sefior 
Canalejas,  the  Premier,  made  in  an  interview 
published  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1910.  Canalejas,  indeed,  in  places 
refutes  himself  :  for  instance,  although  he 
admits  that  the  Orders  *'  powerfully  affect  "  the 
people  intellectually  and  morally,  yet  he  claims 
to  have  "  an  overwhelming  majority  "  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in   Parliament,   for  his  anti- 
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religious  programme.  He  speaks,  too,  of  the 
Orders  being  "  highly  privileged  "  and  then 
explains  that  this  is  due  to  "  their  admirable 
organization  "  and  **  their  versatile  works  of  self- 
sacrificing  beneficence  which  cause  their  employ- 
ment in  hospitals,  asylums,  refuges,"  &c.  Again, 
in  the  recognized  style  of  his  French  models,  he 
dwells  on  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Orders, 
just  as  a  Socialist  might  call  attention  to  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  English  country  houses . 
The  wealth  of  the  Orders,  such  as  it  is,  is  not 
hoarded  away  from  circulation,  but  is  spent  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  numerous  charitable  and 
social  works  and  thus  distributed  democratically. 
Nor  are  the  numbers  of  religious  in  proportion 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  in  any  way  excessive. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book 
the  proportion  (two  or  three  years  ago)  in  Spain 
was  twenty -six  religious  per  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, which  is  lower  than  that  in  France, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  even  England  ! 
As  regards  the  "  privileges  "  of  the  congregations 
alleged  by  the  anti -clericals,  we  have  this  authentic 
information  from  a  responsible  source  : — 

1 .  Property  held  by  the  Orders  in  Spain  pays 
the  same  taxes  as  property  in  lay  hands.  In 
some  of  the  Basque  provinces  there  is  no  land 
tax  at  all,  and  there  of  course  the  Orders  are 
free  in  that  respect. 

2.  Entrance  into  the  religious  state  exempts 
ipso  facto  from  compulsory  military  service.  The 
Spaniards  are  Christian  enough  to  believe  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  serving  one's  country 
besides  fighting  for  it.  The  exemption  ceases  if 
the  religious  leaves  his  Order. 
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3.  Religious  educational  establishments  are 
taxed  like  other  property. 

4.  The  trading  by  religious  congregations  and 
consequent  underselling  of  lay  competitors  are 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  convents,  which  pro- 
duce the  finer  sorts  of  linen -work  more  cheaply 
than  lay  semptresses,  are,  generally  speaking, 
orphanages  or  refuges  for  fallen  women  on  whose 
behalf  the  profits  are  spent.  The  greater  economy 
of  production  is  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty 
of  distribution,  for  the  purchaser  cannot  get 
convent -made  goods  in  open  market.  Whatever 
grievance  arises  on  this  score  is  not  felt  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  middle -men,  who  have  just 
as  much  justification  in  their  complaints  as  the 
corresponding  class  in  England  has  against  the 
farmer  who  sells  his  vegetables,  &c.,  himself,  or 
the  author  who  sells  his  own  books.  Our  in- 
formant sums  up  by  declaring  that  the  whole 
religious  question  in  Spain  is  artificial,  a  mere 
party  move,  that  at  least  three -fourths  of  the 
nation  is  intensely  Catholic,  and  that  there  is 
complete  freedom  from  anything  like  undue 
clerical  influence. 

17.  "  Suppressio   Veri "  and  "  Suggestio  Falsi." 
{Jhe  Month,  August,  1902.) 

Mr.  Walter  Walsh,  the  author  of  the  Secret 
History  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  is  never  weary 
of  inveighing  against  the  dissimulation,  the 
insincerity,  the  Jesuitical  methods  of  Rome  and 
Ritualism.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the 
example  of  straightforwardness  which  is  set  by 
Mr.  Walter  Walsh  himself. 

In   an   article   which   appears   in   The   English 
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Churchman  for  July  lo,  1902,  under  the  head- 
ing of  '*  Protestant  Notes,"  this  contributor 
supplies  his  readers  with  some  interesting  in- 
formation about  the  late  Lord  Acton.  The  tone 
of  certain  articles  in  The  Tablet  has  made  it 
clear  to  Mr.  Walsh  that  "  Rome  never  really 
forgives  a  man  who,  being  one  of  her  children, 
has  had  the  courage  to  criticize  her  line  of 
conduct."  '*  In  the  fifty -sixth  of  his  Letters  from 
Rome  on  the  Council,'''  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  *'  the  late  Lord  Acton  gave  a  list  of  forty - 
two  Articles  which  became  matters  of  faith  when 
the  Pope  was  declared  infallible."  Mr.  Walsh 
gives  several  examples  of  these  Articles,  but  as 
we  have  no  intention  of  re-opening  here  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  Articles  themselves,  long  ago 
dealt  with  by  Cardinal  Hergenrother  and  others, 
we  are  content  to  quote  only  his  first  example  by 
way  of  specimen. 

"  Art.  xiii.  All  clerics  are  wholly  exempt  by 
Divine  right  from  all  civil  jurisdiction,  and  there- 
fore not  bound  in  conscience  by  civil  law."  Now 
what  interests  us  at  the  present  moment  is  not 
the  matter  of  these  Articles,  which  we  may  meet 
in  almost  every  case  by  a  fiat  denial  that  such 
teaching  is  or  was  at  any  time  regarded  as 
**  matter  of  faith,"  but  Mr.  Walsh's  manner  of 
introducing  the  subject  to  readers  willing  to 
accept  as  Gospel  truth  whatever  he  may  choose 
to  lay  before  them. 

The  Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Council  are 
those  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  in  1870,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus  ; 
and  first  we  may  remark  how  Mr.  Walsh,  with- 
out  any  hesitation,   or  warning,   or  qualification. 
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suppresses  the  fact  of  their  anonymity,  and 
informs  us  that  his  citations  are  taken  from  the 
56th  of  "  Lord  Acton's  letters  from  Rome."  No 
doubt  it  is  highly  probable  that  Lord  Acton  was 
associated  with  this  series  of  letters,  but  he  never, 
we  understand,  acknowledged  them  unequivocally 
as  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  the  Preface  of 
the  completed  English  translation,  dated  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  states  distinctly  that  three  different 
writers  contributed  to  the  series.  Still  more,  the 
text  of  Letter  56  informs  us  that  the  list  of  forty - 
two  Articles  referred  to  by  Mr.  Walsh  was  com- 
piled by  "a  German  theologian."  Thus  even 
though  it  were  shown,  which  is  not  the  case,  that 
Lord  Acton  was  the  writer  of  this  letter,  he  in 
no  way  made  himself  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  historical   statements   involved   in  it. 

But,  what  is  a  much  more  serious  misrepre- 
sentation, The  English  Churchman  implies  that 
this  list  of  extravagant  propositions  was  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Acton  after  the  definition  of  Infalli- 
bility, and  that  they  embodied  doctrines  which 
were  recognized  as  having  already  become  part  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  matters  of  faith. 
Mr.  Walsh  makes  no  scruple  of  leaving  his 
readers  under  the  impression  that  these  proposi- 
tions were  swallowed  without  protest  by  all  good 
Ultramontanes  along  with  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility.  In  point  of  fact,  they  represented 
only  a  desperate  effort  to  stave  off  the  definition, 
by  urging  that  it  involved  the  acceptance  of  pro- 
positions which  no  man  in  his  senses  could  agree 
to.  The  attempt  was  indeed  a  desperate  one, 
and  it  has  long  been  admitted  by  all  Catholic 
theologians    that    no    such    consequences    are    in- 
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volved  by  the  terms  of  the  Vatican  decree  as  it 
was  finally  adopted  and  promulgated. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  precise  extent  of  his 
connection  with  the  Letters  from  the  Council,  it 
was  not  seemingly  Lord  Acton's  wish  to  take  the 
world  into  his  confidence.  Neither  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  nor  the  standard  authorities 
on  literary  pseudonyms,  such  as  Gushing  or 
Halkett  and  Lang,  seem  to  share  Mr.  Walsh's 
clear  perception   of  the  identity   of   *'  Quirinus." 

i8.  The     Bishop     of    Ripon's     Statistics.      {The 
Month,  November,  1902.) 

In  the  tenth  edition  of  The  Encyclopcedia 
Brltannica,  the  Bishop  of  Rip  on  has  an  article 
on  "  The  Christian  Church."  '  He  has  achieved 
the  feat  of  writing  "  Hamlet  "  without  the  Prince 
of  Denmark,  for,  with  quite  wonderful  dexterity, 
he  contrives  to  ignore  almost  entirely  in  his  article 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  although 
it  is  supposed  to  bulk  somewhat  largely  among 
the   Christianizing  forces  at   work  in   the   world. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  sections  in  which  he  reckons 
up  the  conclusions  derivable  from  statistics  that 
he  achieves  this  feat.  Some  of  these  statistics, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  most  surprising,  but 
for  the  time  being  we  will  take  them  on  faith. 
The  first  heading  of  his  first  section  is  on  **  The 
proportion  of  the  Christian  population  to  the 
population  of  the  globe,"  and  from  if  we  learn 
that    whereas    in    the    year     1000    the    Christian 

^  This  is  omitted  in  the  new  Eleventh  Edition,  but  the  style  of 
the  article  is  too  characteristic  of  anti-Catholic  polemic  to  make 
our  criticism  useless. 
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population  was  50,000,000,  and  in  1500  was 
100,000,000,  in  1896  the  figure  reached  was 
500,000,000.  To  this  last -mentioned  nuniber  the 
Bishop  appends  the  following  remark  :  "  The 
Protestant  reader  will  observe  that  the  increase 
within  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  has 
been  more  rapid  than  in  the  period  preceding 
the  Reformation,"  the  implication  being  that  the 
increased  rate  is  due  to  that  event,  i.e.^  to  the 
greater  missionary  zeal  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  not  to  the  natural  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
in  Christian  populations.  But  the  Bishop  gives 
no  instances  of  this  early  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  and  no  wonder,  for  Pro- 
testant missions  to  the  heathen  did  not  begin  till 
the  eighteenth  century  ! 

Passing  to  examine  more  closely  the  statistics 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Bishop  writes  : 
**  The  number  of  Christians  in  India  between 
1841-51  was  estimated  at  91,000;  between 
1851-61  at  138,000;  and  between  1861-71  at 
224,000;  between  1871-81  at  897,216;  and 
between  188 1-9 1  at  2,284,380.  These  figures 
represent  a  growth  of  50  per  cent,  for  each 
decade."  One  would  like,  however,  to  know 
whence  the  Bishop  obtains  these  statistics,  and 
what  portion  of  the  figures  need  to  be  deducted 
as  representing  the  Catholic  share  of  native 
Christians.  And  one  desiderates  this  information 
the  more  as  the  Bishop's  figures  differ  materially 
from  those  which  can  be  read  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  Gazetteer  of  India,  pub- 
lished in  1886.  According  to  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter, 
*'  the  number  of  Catholics  in  British  and  French 
India  and  in  the  Native  States,  but  exclusive  of 
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the  Portuguese  possessions,  rose  from  732,887 
in  185  I  to  934,400  in  1871,  and  to  1,103,560  in 
1 88 1,"  out  of  which  number  the  French  element 
did  not  count  much  more  than  33,000.  Or  if 
we  take  from  the  same  authority  the  data  of 
the  Government  Census  of  1881,  the  total  number 
of  Protestant  Christians  in  the  Indian  Peninsula 
was  then  511,180,  and  the  total  number  of 
Catholic  Christians  (counting  in  the  100,000 
Syrian  Catholics  whom,  as  he  points  out,  the 
Census  wrongly  placed)  was    1,328,761. 

In  the  next  heading  of  this  section,  the  Bishop 
gives  statistics  to  illustrate  "  the  world -influence 
or  ascendancy  of  Christian  progress,"  and  finds 
that  whereas  "in  1500  only  100,000,000  of 
people  were  under  Christian  rule,  now  there  are 
900,000,000."  So  far  so  good,  at  least  for  our 
present  purpose,  but  he  goes  on  to  investigate 
'*  the  relative  ascendancy  of  the  different 
forms  of  Christianity  in  this  world -influence." 
The  result  he  arrives  at  is  that  whereas  in 
1700  there  were  33,000,000  Christians  under 
Greek  Orthodox  governments,  90,000,000  under 
Roman  Catholic  governments,  and  32,000,000 
under  Protestant  governments,  in  1900  there 
are  128,000,000  under  Greek  Orthodox  govern- 
ments, 242,000,000  under  Roman  Catholic 
governments,  and  520,000,000  under  Protes- 
tant governments.  This  may  be  a  pleasant - 
sounding  announcement  to  the  "  Protestant 
reader  "  whom  the  Bishop  has  in  view,  but 
after  all  there  is  a  little  difference  between  the 
political  ascendancy  of  those  who  rule  over  Chris- 
tians and  the  religious  ascendancy  of  faiths  that 
can  both  make  and  keep  Christian  converts  ;    and 
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it  would  seem  that  the  Bishop  should  have  carried 
his  analysis  a  step  further,  and  given  statistics 
to  show  the  relative  numbers  of  Greeks,  Catholics, 
and  Protestants  which  go  to  make  up  the  total 
number  of  the  900,000,000  Christians  in  the 
world.  Yet  on  this  point  the  Bishop  has  never 
a  word  to  say. 

The  Bishop  has  much  more  in  his  article  which 
offers  itself  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism,  but 
we  must  be  content  to  note  only  one  other  point. 
In  his  third  heading  under  Section  I.,  in  order 
to  ascertain  *'  the  statistical  measure  of  Christian 
energy,"  he  investigates  "  some  phases  of  Chris- 
tian activity  which  have  marked  recent  years." 
Then  follows  an  account  of  "a  very  marked 
development  of  missionary  enterprise,"  which 
proves  to  be  an  account  of  the  various  Protestant 
missionary  agencies  which  have  originated  or 
grown  in  stature  during  the  recent  period — this 
and  nothing  more.  And  yet  there  have  been 
Catholic  missionary  agencies  at  work  during  the 
selected  period,  in  which  "  Christian  energy  "  has 
not  been  wholly   wanting. 

19.  "The  Daily  News"   and   the    Feast   of  the 
Assumption.     {Jhe  Mouthy  September,  1902.) 

We  presume  that  The  Daily  News  possesses 
no  Catholic  subscribers.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Editor  of  that 
journal  thinks  that  his  paper  will  be  better 
without  them.  His  paper  has  become  notorious 
amongst  English  journals  for  its  pronounced 
anti -Catholic  bias  and  the  ribaldry  with  which 
it  permits  its  foreign  correspondents  to  treat  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  Continent.     Amongst  these 
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the  Paris  correspondent  is  conspicuous  for  gross 
lapses  of  taste,  for  complacent  ignorance  and  want 
of  fairness.  Take  for  example  his  remarks  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Assumption.  After  stating  that 
"  the  Black  Virgin  found  in  the  crypt  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Chartres  is  rising  in  reputation  since 
Huysmans  strove  to  write  her  up  ;  she  is  a  relic 
of  the  Druidical  times,"  and  so  forth  ;  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  a  movement  is  being  made  in 
Rome  to  get  the  Pope  to  promulgate  another  new 
doctrine,"  founded  on  "  the  Roman  Catholic 
teaching  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  taken  up  to 
Heaven  alive." 

The  astonishing  thing  is  that  an  educated  man 
can  contentedly  show  such  ignorance  of  matters 
of  common  knowledge.  With  regard  to  any  other 
creed  than  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  this  heed- 
less blundering  would  be  condemned  as  bad  form. 
If  it  were  a  question  of  Jews  or  Buddhists  or 
Mohammedans,  the  correspondent  in  question 
would  probably  take  much  pains  to  secure 
accuracy  in  what  he  wrote  of  them.  Moreover, 
if  he  thought  that  there  were  any  probability 
that  his  remarks  would  fall  under  their  notice, 
he  would  carefully  remove  every  phrase  which 
seemed  to  speak  lightly  of  what  they  held  in 
reverence.  But  this  precious  liberalism  a  la 
Frangaise  starts  from  the  postulate  that  each  man 
shall  have  liberty  to  insult  all  practical  believers 
in  the  only  religion  which  is  held  in  France  to 
be  a  religion  at  all. 

For  our  own  part,  while  we  should  be  sorry 
to  represent  the  Catholic  belief  in  the  Assumption 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  as  a  revealed  dogma  of  the 
Faith,   we  may  also  point  out  that   the  belief  is 
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at  least  sufficiently  venerable  by  its  antiquity  to 
be  spared  the  cheap  sneers  of  a  writer  like  the 
Daily  News  correspondent.  For  a  thousand  years 
the  feast  has  held  its  place  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Church.  Unless  this  writer  is  a  Jew,  he  may 
regard  it  as  certain  that  for  many  centuries  his 
ancestors  looked  upon  the  taking  up  of  our  Lady's 
body  to  Heaven  after  her  death  as  part  of  Chris- 
tian tradition.  They  doubted  it  as  little  as  they 
doubted,  for  instance,  the  five  wounds  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  dullest  performer  in  a  mediaeval 
mystery -play  would  have  been  able  to  correct 
the  blunder  of  the  same  writer — a  blunder  three 
times  repeated — that  this  '*  budding  dogma  " 
teaches  that  "  the  Virgin  Mary  was  taken  up 
to  Heaven  alive  ^  The  elaborate  legend  of  the 
dormitio  Marice,  apocryphal  though  it  be,  may 
be  traced  back  to  quite  the  early  centuries,  and 
it  was  current  in  Greek  and  Syriac  literature 
before  it  spread  to  the  West.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
England  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  even  before 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  accounted 
among  the  most  important  festivals  of  the  year, 
and  the  Canon  Law  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
legislating  for  the  Universal  Church,  assigned  to 
it  an  almost  unique  position  by  declaring  it, 
along  with  Christmas  and  Easter,  one  of  the  feasts 
on  which  the  rites  of  the  Church  could  be  cele- 
brated even  in  time  of  interdict.  Our  Paris  cor- 
respondent therefore  rather  misses  the  mark  when 
he  informs  his  readers  that  "  the  idea  that  the 
Virgin  was  taken  up  alive  to  Heaven  has  long 
been  current  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  Jesuits." 
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20.  Calumnies  about  Cardinals. 

(a)   Cardinal    Wiseman.      {Jhe    Month,     February, 
April,  May,  1908.) 

I .  As  we  all  know,  Protestant  controversialists 
of  a  certain  stamp  have  no  more  favourite  weapon 
than  a  method  of  citation  which  makes  men  whom 
all  Catholics  respect,  and  whose  authority  they 
acknowledge,  appear  as  damning  witnesses  against 
the  Church.  It  is  always  claimed  on  such 
occasions  that  the  truth  of  their  utterances  as 
cited  is  unimpeachable,  since  no  single  word  is 
introduced  which  the  witness  in  question  did  not 
actually  use.  It  is  always  found,  however,  upon 
examination  of  the  original,  if  this  can  happily 
be  identified,  that  while  this  is  so,  and  the  words 
are  there,  sure  enough,  they  have  been  dexter- 
ously made  to  simulate  a  meaning  quite  different 
from  that  intended  by  their  authors,  or  even  the 
direct  opposite. 

An  instructive  sample  of  this  species  of  leger- 
demain has  lately  been  furnished  in  the  columns  of 
a  provincial  newspaper,  where  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  Cambridge,  who  modestly  remains  anonymous, 
has  cast  in  the  teeth  of  Catholics  a  cynical 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  conversions  to 
Protestantism  are  effected,  which  one  Dr.  Isaacson 
vouches  for  as  being  given  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the  accuracy  of 
which,  we  are  assured,  cannot  be  impugned,  it 
being  copied  from  the  original — as  follows  : — 

The  history  in  every  case  is  simply  this,  that  the  individual  by 
some  chance  or  other,  probably  through  the  ministry  of  some  pious 
person — became  possessed  of  the  Word  of  God — the  Bible — and 
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that  he  perused  that  Book,  that  he  could  not  find  in  it  Transubstantia- 
tion,  or  Auricular  Confession  ;  that  he  could  not  discover  in  it  one 
word  of  purgatory  or  venerating  images.  He  perhaps  goes  to  the 
priest,  and  tells  him  that  he  cannot  find  these  doctrines  in  the 
Bible  ;  his  priest  argues  with  him,  and  endeavours  to  convince  him 
that  he  should  shut  up  the  Book  that  is  leading  him  astray  ;  he 
perseveres,  he  abandons  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  the  errors  of  the  Church,  and 
becomes  a  Protestant. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Cardinal's  own  words,  the 
reference  to  which  is  fortunately  given, ^  we  find, 
as  any  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  will  have 
anticipated,  that  he  is  here  describing  the  story 
of  his  "  conversion,"  as  told  by  the  ex-Catholic 
himself.  Of  such  accounts,  given  by  men  of 
any  intellectual  distinction,  there  are,  says  the 
Cardinal,  very  few,  and  in  all  which  he  has  come 
across  "  there  is  a  sad  meagreness  of  reasoning." 
"  Indeed  [he  goes  on],  they  all,  without  excep- 
tion, give  me  but  one  argument.  The  history,  in 
every  case,  is  simply  this  " — and  the  rest  as  we 
have  heard. 

Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  quoted, 
Wiseman  adds  certain  remarks,  which  neither  Dr. 
Isaacson  nor  "  M.A.  (Cantab.)"  has  thought  it 
necessary   to   mention,   namely  : — 

Now  through  all  this  process,  the  man  was  a  Protestant ;  from  the 
beginning  he  started  with  the  principle,  that  whatsoever  is  not  in 
that  book,  cannot  be  true  in  religion,  or  an  article  of  faith — and 
that  is  the  principle  of  Protestantism.  He  took  Protestantism,  there- 
fore, for  granted,  before  he  began  to  examine  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
He  set  out  with  the  supposition  that  whatever  is  not  in  the  Bible 
is  no  part  of   God's  truth  ;   he  does   not  find  certain  things  in 


*  "Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  1836,  vol.  i.  pp.  i8,  19. 
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the  Bible,  and  he  concludes  that,  therefore,  the  religion  that  holds 
these  is  not  the  true  religion  of  Christ.  The  work  was  done 
before. 

Here  we  have,  therefore,  hut  another  instance 
to  show  that  we  may  always  anticipate  one  and 
the  same  fatal  flaw  in  the  evidence  alleged  as 
being  furnished  by  Catholic  writers  against  the 
Church,  namely  that,  by  omitting  what  is  essential 
to  its  right  understanding,  it  utterly  perverts  the 
sense  of  the  passage  it  affects  to  quote,  in  a 
manner  which  can  be  acquitted  of  conscious  dis- 
honesty only  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  or  reckless- 
ness scarcely  less  discreditable. 

2.  Even  after  an  exposure  of  their  dishonesty 
to  the  above  effect  the  same  two  Protestant 
champions.  Dr.  Isaacson,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  and 
"  M.A.  (Cantab.)"  (whose  style,  we  may  remark, 
affords  striking  testimony  to  the  enduring  influ- 
ence of  University  training,  as  their  letters  are 
stamped  with  a  family  likeness  which  could  hardly 
be  more  pronounced  if  they  came  from  the  same 
hand)  have  reiterated  in  the  same  local  paper 
their  original  charge.  They  both  argue  that  the 
quotation  is  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate,  because 
the  words  quoted  are  actually  found  in  Wiseman's 
pages  ;  and  neither  appears  to  think  it  makes 
any  difference  that  the  said  words  are  not  given 
as  his  own,  but  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
ex-Catholic  giving  his  account  of  how  he  became 
a  Protestant,  and  are  described  by  the  Cardinal, 
as  conveying  a  plea  for  the  step,  repeated  in 
such  cases  usque  ad  nauseam^  with  "  a  sad 
meagreness  of  reasoning." 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  original  argument 
is  reinforced  by  bringing  into  play  various  asser- 
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tions  which  bear,  or  are  supposed  to  bear,  on  the 
point  at  issue,  one  of  which  stands  thus,  as  given 
by   '*  M.A.    (Cantab.)"  :— 

The  Papal  system  is  conscious  that  her  [sic)  teaching  is  contrary 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  14th  canon  of  the  4th  Lateran  pro- 
hibits the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  following  words  :  '*  We  pro- 
hibit, moreover,  that  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
should  be  permitted  to  be  read  by  the  laity,  except  indeed  that  {sic) 
of  the  Psalms  and  Breviary,  or  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
should  anyone  wish  to  have  it  for  devotional  purposes.  But  that 
they  should  have  it  in  the  mother  tongue,  we  most  strictly  prohibit. 
Ihid.  178." 

This,  as  it  stands,  is  manifest  nonsense,  for 
what  part  of  Scripture  is  "  The  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  "  ?  And,  of  course,  it  is  not  possible 
to  discover  the  authority  upon  which  the  asser- 
tion is  supposed  to  rest.  What  may  be  the 
meaning  of  "'Ihid.  178  "  cannot  be  conjectured, 
for  no  document  had  previously  been  quoted  in 
the  letter  except  St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians — and  we  may  assume  that  it  is 
not  this  to  which  reference  is  made.  As  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  neither  the 
14th  nor  any  other  (there  are  seventy  in  all) 
contains  any  word  concerning  Holy  Scripture,  or 
translations  from  it.  The  learned  M.A.  is  evi- 
dently quoting,  second-  or  third -hand,  from'  some 
anti -Catholic  repertory,  but  both  quotation  and 
reference  raise  sad  doubts  as  to  the  significance 
of  his   degree. 

3.  Once  more,  this  Cambridge  "Master  of 
Arts  "  (including  clearly  the  art  of  mendacity) 
repeats  his  statement  in  The  Protestant  Alliance 
Magazine,  that  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran 
**  strictly  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures." 
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A  diligent  search  has  revealed  that  what  he 
appears  really  to  be  thinking  of  is  not  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  Lateran  (12 15)  but  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Toulouse  (1229),  which 
issued  a  decree  somewhat  resembling  that  cited 
by.  our  M.A. — though,  of  course,  without  its 
flagrant  blunders.  The  legislation  of  this  Synod 
was  directed  against  the  Waldenses,  who  had 
spread  abroad  their  version  of  the  Scriptures  for 
the  propagation  of  heretical  doctrines  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity. 

As  we  have  seen  on  previous  occasions,  this 
same  controversialist  is  bent  on  exhibiting 
Cardinal  Wiseman  as  a  damning  witness  against 
the  Church.  On  the  present  occasion  he  even 
outdoes  his  former  performances  in  this  regard, 
writing  thus  : — 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  betrayed  the  secret.  He  says :  "  The 
prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  stronghold  of  the 
Church's  unit}'.  Let  the  faithful  but  read  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
government  will  fall  to  pieces  ;  insubordination  will  enter,  and  self- 
sufficiency  and  pride  will  take  the  place  of  humility  and  docility." 

In  support  of  which  statement  we  are  referred 
to  the  Cardinal's  "  Essay  on  the  uses  of  the 
Bible  "  (more  correctly,  "  The  Catholic  Doctrine 
on  the  use  of  the  Bible  ").  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  in  the  said  Essay  we  shall  find 
nothing  even  remotely  resembling  what  is  alleged. 
The  only  passage  to  be  discovered  which  can  by 
any  means  be  tortured  to  such  a  sense,  is  an 
objection  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  anticipates  as 
being  brought  against  himself: — 

Immediately  we  hear  the  words  :  "  Ha  !  you  own  you  are  afraid 
of   the    Bible.    You  dare  not  trust  your    people  with  it.    You 
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acknowledge  that  if  they  read  it,  they  would  abandon  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  and  seek  relief  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel." 

What  may  be  expected  from  ordinary  Protes- 
tants, when  a  member  of  a  learned  University  can 
set  such  an  example  ? 

(6)  Cardinals    Wiseman     and     Manning.        {Tlie 
Mouthy  March,  1909.) 

The  "  Protestant  Press  Bureau  "  publishes  a 
leaflet  headed  *'  Rome  and  Forgery,"  which  tells 
us  that  '*  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the 
Catholic  Churchy  used  spurious  documents,"  and, 
moreover,  that  Manning,  afterwards  himself  a 
Cardinal,  pronounced  Wiseman's  lectures  to  be 
the  most  flagrant  piece  of  Jesuitism  he  had  ever 
met,  while  his  quotations  from  the  Fathers  were 
"  shameless,"  and  his  unfairness  of  argument 
"beyond  belief." 

Though  the  original  source  from  which  all  this 
comes  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  evident  to  any 
one  having  any  acquaintance  with  Manning's 
history,  that  he  spoke  thus  long  before  he  became 
a  Catholic,  and  while  he  was  still  a  pillar  of  the 
Anglican  High  Church  party.  Wiseman's  lectures 
were  delivered  in  1836,  and  were  criticized  in 
The  British  Magazine  by  Manning,  who  was  not 
converted  till  1 8  5 1 .  Immediately  on  their 
appearance,  Manning  wrote  anonymously,  sign- 
ing himself  '*  A  Catholic  Priest,"  a  signature 
which  sufficiently  declares  the  motive  of  his  in- 
dignation against  Wiseman.  The  latter  was  in 
fact  declared  guilty  of  falsehood  or  ignorance 
for   saying — what   the    officials    of   the    Protestant 
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Press  Bureau  and  similar  bodies  are  never  weary 
of  proclaiming — that  the  Church  of  England  is 
a  Protestant  Church,  and  that  its  Rule  of  Faith  is 
Chillingworth's  "  notorious  "  maxim,  '*  The  Bible 
and  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants." 
Over  this,  the  "  ultra -Protestant  rule  of  Faith," 
Manning  declared  his  adversary's  victory  to  be 
"  complete,"  but  maintained  that  to  say  that  this 
was  the  Anglican  rule  was  shameless  and 
intolerable. 

So  the  case  stands  thus  :  Wiseman,  for  saying 
of  the  Anglican  Church  what  Protestants  Jike 
those  of  the  Press  Bureau  habitually  insist  upon 
as  her  only  true  character,  is  held  up  as  an  awful 
example  of  Romish  mendacity  ;  while  they  them- 
selves, by  so  condemning  him,  if  they  mean  or 
understand  what  they  say,  repudiate  the  idea  that 
they  are  "  Bible  Christians."  But  of  course  these 
silly  bigots  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  whatever 
sounds  injurious  to  Rome  may  safely  be  pro- 
duced without  any  further  inquiry  as  to  its  real 
significance. 

(c)  Cardinal     Manning.      {The    Month,     December, 
1902.) 

On  the  first  page  of  The  English  Churchman  of 
October  30th  appears  a  sensational  advertisement 
setting  forth  the  latest  contributions  made  by  the 
Protestant  Alliance  to  the  cause  of  Protestant 
Truth.  A  conspicuous  place  is  assigned  to  a 
list  of  events  which  have  signalized  the  month 
of  November,  amongst  which  are  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  and  the  murder  of  Henri  III  and  Henri  IV 
of  France  by  Jacques  Clement  and  Ravaillac  ;  and 
the  world  is  assured  that  "  these  atrocious  assassi- 
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nations  are  proved  to  have  been,  not  merely 
winked  at,  but  openly  and  shamelessly  applauded 
by  the  Pope  and  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Apostasy."  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  these 
Kings  of  France  were  "  brutally  murdered  by 
Monks,"  and  if  we  turn  to  the  Protestant  Alliance 
Magazine  we  find  wood -cuts  wherein  Clement — 
who  was  in  reality  a  Jacobin  friar — is  represented 
in  a  habit  of  no  known  Order,  and  Ravaillac,  who 
was  neither  a  monk  nor  a  friar,  nor  even  a  cleric, 
is  seen  clad  as  a  Franciscan,  and  standing  upon 
the  wheel  of  a  coach  supposed  to  be  in  motion  ! 
On  another  page  the  following  passage  sums 
up  the  whole  horrible  tale  told  of  in  the  adver- 
tisement : — 

Referring  to  men  of  the  character  of  the  Powder  Plotters,  and 
the  monkish  assassins  of  the  Kings  of  France,  the  late  "  Cardinal  " 
Manning  said  :  "  On  earth  they  wore  the  garb  of  felons  ;  in 
Heaven  they  stand  arrayed  in  white  and  crowned.  Here  they 
were  arraigned  in  the  dock  as  malefactors  ;  there  they  sit  by  the 
Throne  of  the  Son  of  God." 

With  unusual  lack  of  caution,  a  correct  refer- 
ence is  given  to  the  passage  thus  cited,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  late 
Cardinal's  Sermons  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects.^ 
It  occurs  in  a  panegyric  of  St.  Ignatius  delivered 
upon  his  feast-day,  July  31,  1852,  in  the  Farm 
Street  Church,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  quote  it  entire  in  order  to  show  how  far 
the  interests  of  truth  have  been  considered  in  such 
a  presentment  of  it  as  we  have  seen.  After 
speaking  of  the  violence  used  by  Henry  VIII  and 

*  Pp.  190, 191. 
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Elizabeth  to   wrest  the  people   of  England  from 
the   Church,  Dr.   Manning  thus   continued  : — 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  all,  Ignatius  came  again.  ...  He  came 
to  England  to  bear  witness  for  the  name  and  the  sovereignty,  "the 
kingdom  and  the  patience  of  Jesus."  At  length  the  tempest  burst, 
and  the  storm  fell  upon  his  sons.  One  by  one  they  went  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  rack.  The  rack  groaned  and  the  scaffold  dripped 
with  gore  as  they  ascended  to  a  martyr's  crown.  What  a  tale  is  the 
history  of  these  three  hundred  years  ;  a  two-fold  history,  written 
both  in  earth  and  Heaven  ;  by  the  wise  and  worldly  here  on  earth 
entitled,  "The  Execution  of  Justice,"  in  Heaven  the  roll  of  martyrs. 
On  earth  they  wore  the  garb  of  felons  ;  in  Heaven  they  stand 
arrayed  in  white  and  crowned.  Here  they  were  arraigned  in  the 
dock  as  malefactors ;  there  they  sit  by  the  Throne  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Strange  contradiction  and  divine,  between  earth  and 
Heaven,  between  the  sentence  of  men  and  the  judgement  of 
God.  Not  one  of  those  who  suffered  but  might  have  saved  his 
life,  and  lost  his  soul,  by  accepting  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
the  Crown. 

These  are  the  men  of  whom  the  future  Cardinal 
spoke— Edmund  Campion,  and  Robert  Southwell, 
and  Henry  Walpole,  and  their  fellows,  whose  only 
crime  was  their  determination  to  obey  the  laws 
of  God  rather  than  those  of  man.  They  suffered 
the  rack,  the  cord,  and  the  knife  when  in  the 
body,  and  now  their  glorious  memory  is  assailed 
by  the  slanderous  tongues  of  the  descendants  of 
their  murderers.  Which  was  after  all  to  be 
expected. 

(d)  Cardinal  Bellarmine.     {The  Month,  May,  1908.) 

A  very  venerable  calumny  appears  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled.  Shall  we  tolerate  the  Jesuits? 
written  by  a  Mr.  H.  A.  Henderson,  and  issued 
with  a  commendatory  Preface  by  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
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Meyer,    B.A.,    of    Christ    Church,    Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  S.E.     It  runs  as  follows  ^  : — 

The  Jesuit  Bellarmine,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  taught  that  as  the 
Pope  was  the  supreme  authority  in  doctrine  and  morals,  if  he  called 
virtue  vice,  and  vice  virtue,  we  are  bound  to  believe  him,  and  act 
accordingly. 

What  appears  to  make  the  matter  still  more 
serious,  is  that  Mr.  Henderson  cites  the  authority 
of  Lord  Acton  as  giving  the  same  account  of  the 
matter  in  The  North  British  Review,  October, 
1869.2 

Bellarmine,  however,  is  an  author  whom  it 
should  be  easy  to  consult,  and  the  gross  mis- 
representation of  his  words,  here  reproduced,  has 
again  and  again  been  exposed. 

After  giving  his  proofs  that  the  Pope  is  in- 
fallible in  matters  of  faith,  Bellarmine  proceeds 
to  consider  the  question  of  morals,  and  argues  that 
from  the  conclusion  already  established  it  follows 
that  here  too  the  Supreme  Pontiff  must  be  pre- 
served from  error,   for  otherwise. 

The  Church  would  of  necessity  err  regarding  Faith  likewise,  for 
Catholic  Faith  teaches  that  every  virtue  is  good,  and  every  vice 
evil,  but  //"the  Pope  should  err  by  prescribing  vices,  or  proscribing 
virtues,  the  Church  would  be  forced  to  believe  vices  to  be  good 
and  virtues  evil,  unless  she  would  sin  against  her  conscience.3 

It  is  a  demonstration  ex  absurdo.  To  make  his 
meaning  still  more  clear,  Bellarmine  adds  4  that 
the  question  can  touch  those  matters  alone  con- 
cerning which  there  can  be  any  doubt — as  laws 
of   ecclesiastical    origin,    such   as   fasting   or   the 

^  P.  8.  '  p.  131. 

3  Cofitroversice,  lib.  iv.  "  De  Summo  Pontifice,"  c.  5. 
*  Recognitiones,  xxix. 
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obligation  of  reciting  the  Divine  Office — for  if 
{per  impossibile),  the  Pope  were  to  command 
what  is  manifestly  wrong,  we  should  have  to  reply 
with  St.  Peter,  *'  We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
man." 

As  regards  Lord  Acton,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  he  wrote  the  article  cited,  in  which,  amongst 
other  statements  which  have  been  largely  taken 
up  by  Protestants  of  the  type  we  are  considering, 
he  said  : — 

Bellarmine  asserted  that  if  a  Pope  should  prescribe  vice  and 
prohibit  virtue,  the  Church  must  believe  him — "Si  autem  papa 
erraret  praecipiendo  vitia,  vel  prohibendo  virtutes,  teneretur 
Ecclesia  credere  vitia  esse  bona  et  virtutes  mala/  nisi  vellet  contra 
conscientiam  peccare." 

So  outrageous  a  misstatement  only  shows  that, 
when  dealing  with  certain  topics,  his  lordship 
did  not  always  exhibit  the  historical  spirit  and 
temper  for  which  he  is  so  famous.  It  might 
well  appear  that  the  conditional  mood  employed 
throughout  his  quotation,  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  warn  so  distinguished  a  scholar  that 
Bellarmine  was  not  making  the  categorical  state- 
ment attributed  to  him. 

(e)  Cardinal  Vaughan.     {The  Mouthy  May,  1908.) 

In  an  address  to  the  Catholic  Conference  at 
Preston  in  1894,  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan, 
speaking  of  the  possible  reunion  of  Christendom, 
warned  all  concerned  that  the  Church  will  never 
sacrifice  principle  to  supposed  expediency,  and 
for  the  sake  of  fallacious  unity  make  any  com- 
promise in  regard  of  truth.      She  has  never,  he 

'  So  quoted' ;  Bellarmine,  of  course,  wrote  "  malas." 
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declared,  hesitated  to  cut  off  unsound  branches, 
however  great  the  cost  :  '*  She  has  never  spared 
the  knife  when  necessary  to  cut  off  rebels  against 
her  faith  or  authority,  whether  Easterns,  or 
Greeks,  or  Anglicans  under  the  Tudor  rebellion. 
Men  went  out  from  her  because  they  were  not 
of  herr 

It  might  seem  incredible  that  folly,  however 
malignant,  should  childishly  represent  this  as  an 
acknowledgement  that  the  Church  never  hesitated 
to  cut  men's  throats  when  needful  for  her  own 
ends  :  but  Mr.  Henderson,  in  the  pamphlet  men- 
tioned on  p.  86,  is  equal  to  the  feat,  and  declares 
that  the  Cardinal  spoke  thus  "  implying  that  she  is 
willing  to  use  the  knife  to-day."  He  has,  how- 
ever, suppressed  the  words  we  have  italicized, 
which  would  have  interfered  with  his  argument, 
for  men  whose  throats  have  been  cut  do  not 
usually  "  go  out  "  of  the  Church  or  any  other 
body.  On  the  other  hand,  to  give  actuality  to  the 
subject,  he  asks  :  **  Has  she  not  done  much  the 
same  thing  to  the  first  of  the  twentieth  century 
martyrs — John  Kensit?  " 


IV.  EDUCATIONAL   FALLACIES 

21.  Secular    Education.      {The    Month,    November, 
1902.) 

Amidst  the  turmoil  raised  by  the  Education 
Act  of  1902  against  religious  education  in  State- 
aided  schools,  several  testimonies  as  to  its  value, 
from  quarters  which  cannot  be  charged  with 
partisanship,  may  be  usefully  cited. 

In  The  North  American  Review,  January,  1898, 
the  Hon.  Amasa  Thornton,  of  New  York,  wrote 
thus  : — 

The  Catholic  Church  has  insisted  that  it  is  its  duty  to  educate  its 
children  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  religious  truths  in  the  youthful 
mind.  For  this  it  has  been  assailed  by  the  non-Catholic  population  : 
and  Catholics  have  even  been  charged  with  being  enemies  of  the 
people  and  of  the  flag.  Any  careful  observer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  can  see  that  the  only  people,  as  a  clergy,  who  are  teaching 
the  children  in  the  way  that  will  secure  the  future  of  the  best 
civilization  are  the  Catholics  ;  and  although  a  Protestant  of  the 
firmest  kind,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  recognize  this 
fact,  and  for  us  to  lay  aside  prejudices  and  patriotically  meet 
this  question.  .  .  .  Such  instruction  [as  is  required]  can  only  be 
given  successfully  by  an  almost  entire  change  of  policy  and 
practice  on  the  question  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  encouragement  of  private  schools  in  which  sound 
religious  teaching  is  given. 

So  again   **  A   Protestant,"  in   The  New   York 
Times,  March  i,  1900  : — 

90 
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The  movement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  secure  a  system 
of  education  which  shall  not  ignore  religion  is  the  movement 
in  the  right  direction.  Their  self-sacrificing  effort  in  maintain- 
ing their  parochial  schools  for  this  purpose  ought  to  cause  us 
Protestants  to  blush,  when  it  is  compared  with  our  own  indifference 
in  this  matter. 

The  Brooklyn    (N.Y.)  Eagle  spoke  strongly  to 
the  same  effect,  June   i,   1902  : — 

Right  and  wrong  in  the  affairs  of  conduct  are  not  matters  of 
instinct :  they  have  to  be  learned,  just  as  really,  in  fact,  as  history 
or  handicrafts.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  we  are  taking  for  granted  a  moral 
intelligence  which  does  not  exist.  We  are  leaning  upon  it, 
depending  upon  it,  trusting  to  it,  and  it  is  not  there.  Our  whole 
machinery  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  University 
is  perilously  weak  at  this  point.  We  have  multitudes  of  youths 
and  young  men  and  women  who  have  no  more  intelligent  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong  than  had  so  many  Greeks  of  the  time 
of  Alcibiades.  .  .  .  The  great  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  unques- 
tionably right  in  the  contention  that  the  whole  system  as  it  now 
exists  is  morally  a  negation. 

Even  a  journal  with  such  a  title  as  The 
Methodist  joins  in  the  cry  : — 

In  our  judgement  the  denominational  schools  of  the  land,  as 
compared  with  the  purely  secular  and  State  schools,  are  on  moral 
grounds  incomparably  the  safer.  Our  State  institutions,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  hotbeds  of  infidelity — not  less  than  of  vice. 
That  unbelief  should  be  fostered  and  fomented  therein  is  not 
unnatural.  We  thoroughly  believe  that  our  Church  should  invest 
at  least  ten  milUon  of  dollars,  in  the  next  ten  years,  in  denomina- 
tional schools. 

Finally,  the  same  general  contention  was  urged 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Woodrow  in  The  Age  of  Steel, 
October,  1896,  in  terms  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted  : — 

A  boy  may  be  kept  at  school  for  several  years,  .  .  .  but  if  his 
heart  is  not  educated  with  his  head,   his  conscience   with  his 
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memory,  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  skill  in  penmanship, 
of  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  number  of  gallons 
of  water  in  Lake  Michigan,  are  no  guarantee  that  he  will  not  use 
his  acquired  knowledge  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  as 
consummate  a  scoundrel  as  ever  entered  a  prison  cell.  So  far 
as  education  goes,  there  are  rascals  who  understand  geometry, 
and  can  give  you  the  distance  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as 
easily  as  a  railway  conductor  can  punch  a  mileage  book. 

Unhappily,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  reason 
and  experience  alike,  there  have  been  found  some 
Catholics,  though  happily  very  few,  who  could 
regard  with  approbation  and  even  advocate  a 
system  of  purely  secular  instruction — education  we 
will  not  call   it— for   Catholic  children. 

22.  Moral     (i.e.^     non-  Theological)     Instruction. 

{Jhe  Mouthy  February,  1907.) 

As  is  well-known,  there  exists  a  project  for 
introducing  non-theological  moral  lessons  as  a 
compulsory  subject  into  all  the  elementary 
schools,  and  a  "  Moral  Instruction  League  " 
has  been  formed  to  promote  it.  It  is  clear  that 
these  lessons,  if  they  are  ever  sanctioned,  should 
not  be  enforced  in  Catholic  schools,  nor  with- 
drawn from  the  protection  of  the  Conscience 
Clause  in  any  schools,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

First  of  all,  we  may  allow  that  to  a  certain 
extent  morality  is  for  all  of  us  independent  of 
religion,  inasmuch,  namely,  as  many  of  its  dictates 
are  based  on  the  ethical  requirements  of  man's 
nature  as  rational  and  social.  Hence  we  can 
co-operate,  independently  of  our  religious  beliefs, 
in  promoting  a  certain  number  of  moral  objects, 
as,  for  instance,  in  helping  the  poor,  or  tending 
the     sick,     encouraging     thrift,     putting     down 
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drunkenness,  or  cruelty  to  children  or  to  animals. 
We  can  do  this  because  such  modes  of  co- 
operation do  not  take  us  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  agreement  exists  between  Catholics  and 
non -Catholics.  But  there  are  other  works  for 
moral  ends  in  carrying  on  which  we  cannot  co- 
operate, at  least  on  the  same  footing,  because 
such  action  involves  differences  of  principle.  To 
this  class  belong  pre-eminently  the  teaching  and 
training  of  the  young  ;  because  the  whole 
personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  whole  per- 
sonality of  the  pupil  are  in  this  function  brought 
into  such  close  contact  and  intimate  relation,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher,  if  he  is  to  do 
his  work  efficiently,  not  to  draw  upon  all  that  is 
in  him  of  beliefs,  opinions,  ideals,  and  principles, 
in  forming  the  mind  and  character  of  his  pupils — 
even  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  speak 
to  them  in  a  voice  not  his  own.  Therefore, 
in  a  country  divided  like  ours,  a  purely  uniform 
system  of  State  education  cannot  be  enforced 
without  pressing  hardly  on  the  consciences  of 
many  parents,  and  inflicting  a  wrong  as  cruel  as 
it  is  unnecessary.  For  it  would  be  easy  to  modify 
the  national  system  on  the  lines  of  the  system 
at  present  in  force,  which  establishes  an  absolute 
uniformity  in  regard  to  all  secular  subjects,  but 
permits  a  distribution  of  schools  according  to 
the  religious  requirements  of  the  parents,  and 
staffs  them  with  teachers  of  the  same  faith  as 
the  children  attending  them.  That  is  our  first 
objection  to  "non-theological"  moral  lessons. 
Secondly,  we  contend  that  such  lessons  would 
have  to  slur  over  the  force  and  significance  of  the 
term  *'  ought  "  ;    whereas  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
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of  sound  moral  teaching  to  secure  that  the  pupils 
should  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  on  these 
points,  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  core  of  their 
being.  Mr.  Gould,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Moral  Instruction  League,  tells  us  that,  although 
he  has  given  many  hundreds  of  moral  lessons  to 
children,  on  no  occasion  has  a  child  asked  him 
such  a  question  as  why  it  should  tell  the 
truth.  "  And  this,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  experience 
of  teachers  generally  who  have  to  deal  with 
healthy  and  normal  children."  No  doubt,  healthy 
and  normal  children,  as  distinguished  from 
children  with  alert  and  inquiring  minds,  are  apt 
to  take  things  readily  on  the  word  of  their 
teachers,  without  inquiring  into  the  why  and 
wherefore.  In  fact,  the  great  task  which  teachers 
have  to  face  is  to  open  the  minds  and  awaken 
the  interest  of  the  children.  And  in  regard  to 
the  term  "  ought  "  this  is  particularly  true,  for 
the  teacher's  object  should  be  to  imbue  his  pupils 
with  a  sense  of  obligation  so  firm  and  deep-rooted, 
that  it  is  likely  to  persist  and  be  operative  not 
only  in  childhood  but  throughout  the  trials  of 
adult  life.  Now,  such  a  sense  cannot  be  imparted 
until  the  meaning  of  obligation  is  clearly  under- 
stood, whilst  to  make  it  so,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  pass  beyond  the  border-line  of 
*'  general  agreement,"  and  expound  the  conception 
of  duty  just  as  it  is  in  his  own  mind,  both  as 
regards  its  meaning  and  as  regards  the  intensity 
with  which  he  holds  to  it.  And  here  we  must 
note  that  we  differ  as  to  the  meaning,  no  less 
than  as  to  the  origin,  of  "  duty,"  for  we  take 
the  term  in  the  literal  sense  of  binding,  the  Inde- 
pendent Moralists  in  a  metaphorical  sense  only  ; 
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it  is  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense  that  a  man 
speaks  of  "  owing  it  to  himself/'  whilst  the  literal 
sense  essentially  involves  that  there  are  two 
distinct  wills,  one  of  which  binds,  the  other  of 
which  is  bound,  the  will  that  (primarily)  binds 
being  in  all  cases  the  Creator's,  and  the  will  that 
is  bound  the  creature's. 

Our  third  objection  rests  on  the  fact  that  to 
leave  God  out  of  these  matters  is  to  deny  Him. 
We  may  endeavour  to  make  the  point  clearer  by 
employing  a  comparison.  The  idea  in  the  minds 
of  the  Independent  Moralists,  as  of  the  advocates 
of  Cowper-Templeism,  is  that  our  moral  and 
religious  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  may 
be  likened  to  the  building  of  a  wall.  We  are 
all  agreed  as  to  (say)  the  first  twelve  courses  of 
bricks.  Let  the  State  then  supply  this  much  for 
all.  Those  who  require  eighteen  courses,  or 
twenty -four  courses,  can  add  accordingly,  at  their 
own  expense  and  in  their  own  schools.  We  do 
not  admit  the  truth  of  that  comparison.  In  our 
view,  the  proposed  system  is  as  if  the  State  said 
to  us,  "  You  are  all  agreed  that  you  must  each 
have  an  ^^^  of  a  certain  size  and  sort.  I  will 
then  supply  you  each  with  enough  white  and 
yolk  to  make  up  into  a  sparrow's  ^gg,  and  those 
who  want  a  thrush's  ^gg  or  a  hen's  ^^^  can  add 
more  white  and  yolk  accordingly,  at  their  own 
expense  and  in  their  own  way."  To  such  a 
suggestion  it  would  of  course  be  replied  that  it 
was  absurd,  because  though  there  is  a  generic 
likeness  between  the  whites  and  yolks  of  these 
different  eggs,  there  is  also  a  specific  difference 
which  interpenetrates  every  part  of  them.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  we  say  about  the  suggested 
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arrangement  for  religious  or  moral  teaching.  It 
ignores  the  specific  difference  that  underlies  the 
generic  likeness,  between  their  teaching  and  ours, 
a  difference  regarding  the  whole  character  of  those 
beliefs  and  duties  about  which  in  a  sense  we 
are  agreed. 

Finally,  even  though  protected  by  a  Conscience 
Clause,  we  cannot  expose  our  children  to  the 
influence  of  those  teachers  whose  conception  of 
duty  is  not  based  on  religion.  This  is  the  very 
point  on  which  we  have  been  insisting  all  along, 
the  very  basis  on  which  we  rest  our  claim  for 
Catholic  schools,  with  Catholic  teachers,  and 
refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  The 
character  of  the  teacher  influences  the  child  in 
every  department  of  tuition.  Catholics  know  that 
no  trustworthy  moral  results  can  spring  from  non- 
theological   moral   training. 

23.  "  Simple  Bible  Teaching."     (The  Month,  M3.Ych, 
1908.) 

Never  surely  has  the  blighting  effect  of  catch- 
phrases  on  the  human  intelligence  been  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  course  of  our 
prolonged  education  controversy.  Many  are  the 
half-truths,  **  ever  the  worst  of  lies,"  which, 
crystallized  into  crisp  formulcB,  are  bandied  to 
and  fro,  till  the  principles  of  a  simple  question 
have  become  wofully  confused.  For  instance,  the 
cry,  "  No  tests  for  teachers,"  implies  that  teachers 
are  simply  servants  of  the  State  and  denies  their 
primary  and  essential  character  as  representatives 
of  the  parents.  Another  alliterative  shibboleth, 
"  Rome  on  the  Rates,"  is  Dr.  Clifford's  device 
for  obscuring  the  fact  that  Catholics  pay  for  the 
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education  they  demand.  *'  Popular  Control," 
again,  insinuates  that  under  the  present  voluntary 
system  the  control  of  the  ratepayers  is  not  ample 
and  effective.  And,  once  more,  that  convenient 
abstraction  itself,  the  State— which  is  merely 
Anglican,  Catholic,  Nonconformist,  Jew,  &c., 
viewed  collectively — is  assumed  to  possess  qualities 
and  to  feel  desires  which  are  vehemently  re- 
pudiated by  its  various  component  parts.  But 
of  all  the  parrot-cries  invented  to  replace  thought 
and  to  darken  counsel,  the  most  prevalent  at 
present  and  the  most  utterly  foolish  is  *'  simple 
Bible  teaching."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  from 
its  very  constitution,  the  Bible  is  the  one  book 
in  the  world  least  fitted  to  be  a  primer,  not 
only  the  Nonconformists  but  a  large  number  of 
Anglicans  also — Bishops,  Deans,  University  Pro- 
fessors, and  the  like — advocate  its  employment 
as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  educational  peace. 
In  all  other  departments  care  is  taken  to 
systematize  as  much  as  possible  the  knowledge 
presented  to  the  youthful  mind,  exhibiting  its 
underlying  principles  and  tracing  their  develop- 
ment and  mutual  relations.  But,  in  the  most  im- 
portant study  of  all,  that  sound  and  rational  pro- 
cedure must  be  avoided,  or  else — we  shall  be 
teaching  a  creed  !  Here  perhaps  we  find  the 
motive  that  explains  why  so  many  presumably 
sane  men  should  unite  in  support  of  a  manifest 
absurdity.  They  realize  that  religion  is  a 
necessary  element  in  all  true  education,  but  still 
they  are  unwilling  to  further  each  other's  con- 
tradictory notions  of  religion.  Hence  the  problem 
— how  to  teach  religion  without  dogma — and  the 
desperate  advocacy  of  "  simple  Bible  teaching  "  as 
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its  solution.  -*  We  believe  that  the  Bible  contains 
all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation,  therefore,  let 
us  all  agree  to  teach  the  Bible,"  And,  shutting' 
their  eyes  to  the  necessary  implications  of  the 
system  of  -'  simple  Bible  teaching  "  and  to  their 
divergent  views  on  the  matter,  they  do  agree. 
But  facts  are  too  strong  for  them  :  *'  simple  Bible 
teaching  "  proves  to  be  nothing  but  denomina- 
tionalism  in  disguise  :  the  Bible  cannot  be  made 
the  medium  of  an  **  exclusively  ethical,  historical. 
And  literary  "  training  such  as  the  National  Union 
of  Free  Churches  desiderated.  This  is  how  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  one  of  a  recent  deputation  to 
the  Prime  Minister  in  support  of  **  simple  Bible 
teaching,"   gives   the   case  away  : — 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  plan  of  simple  Bible  teaching  has 
worked  well  and  proved  itself  Christian  in  practice  and  effect 
[i.<r.,  has  really  been  denominationalism].  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  poorest  children  have  thus  been  taught  of  Christ  by  earnest 
Christian  teachers,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard  of 
Him  at  all,  ...  Is  it  not  better  and  truer  to  teach  Christianity 
in  the  words  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  taught  it  than 
in  any  other  less  inspired  form  of  words  ?  * 

But,  it  will  be  said,  this  teaching  of  the 
dogmatic  utterances  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
cannot  be  accepted  by  the  advocates  of  the  merely 
-**  ethical,  historical,  and  literary  "  tuition  before 
mentioned.  Alas  for  human  consistency  !  it  is. 
Dr.  Clifford,  who,  in  January,  1907,  admitted,  in 
reply  to  Dean  Wace,  of  Canterbury,  that  "  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  literature,  the  most  vital 
and  vitalizing  history,  the  loftiest  ethic  the  world 
contains  "    did    not    include    so    fundamental    a 

^  Letter  to  The  Times,  January  28,  1908, 
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dogma  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ, i   the  same  Dr. 
Clififord,  in  January,    1908,  says  : — 

To  me  "simple  Bible  teaching"  cannot  well  mean  anything  else 
than  '*  Christian  instruction  "  or  "  Christian  teaching."  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  facts  of  the  Gospels  were  "  Christian."  They  give 
us  the  "history"  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  in  my  judge- 
ment speak  for  Him  better  than  any  and  all  of  the  "creeds."  And 
if  the  "  ethics  "  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  "  Christian,"  what 
shall  we  call  them  ?  They  surely  owe  their  distinctive  superiority 
and  sanction  to  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  Is  it  possible  then  that  they 
can  be  taught  by  honest  and  capable  teachers  without  imparting 
"specially  Christian  teaching  "?=^ 

Now  that  Dr.  Clifford  has  so  eloquently  and 
so  thoroughly  destroyed  the  ambiguity  and  vague- 
ness of  the  formula  "  simple  Bible  teaching," 
and  taken  his  stand  so  uncompromisingly  amongst 
the  denominationalists,  we  trust  he  will  no  longer 
seek  to  thrust  his  own  particular  view  of  what 
constitutes  *'  specifically  Christian  teaching  "  on 
the   children   of   his   neighbours. 

24.     *'  Trust   the    Teachers."     {The  Month,  March, 
1908.) 

In  the  letter  quoted  in  the  above  extract  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Carlisle  pleads  for  confi- 
dence in  the  elementary  teachers  to  supply  or 
correct  whatever  may  be  amiss  in  legislative 
enactments    concerning   religious    education. 

We  hear  too  much-  [he  cries]  about  tests  for  teachers,  too  little 
about  trust  in  teachers.  In  our  teachers  of  every  grade  we  have  a 
vast  host  of  earnest  Christian  men  and  women,  devoted  to  the 
training  of  children,  and  loving  them  with  a  deep,  tender  Christian 
love.  .  .  .  Let  us  cease  to  suspect  our  teachers,  and  learn  to  confide 
in  them. 

^  V.  Tablet^  January  19,  1907,  p.  114. 
'  Letter  to  The  Times,  January  7,  1908 
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This,  with  all  respect  to  the  worthy  Bishop,  is 
mere  empty  rhetoric.  He  advises  a  course  in 
regard  to  the  eternal  interests  of  the  children's 
souls  which  he  would  be  very  far  from  taking 
were  his  own  bodily  health  or  worldly  possessions 
in  question.  To  secure  these  latter  interests  he 
would  carefully  scrutinize  the  credentials  of  the 
doctor  or  lawyer  he  employed  :  he  would  confide 
in  them  only  so  far  as  they  had  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  confidence.  Can  he  blame 
earnest  Christian  parents  if  they  call  for  similar 
evidence  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  religious 
instructors  of  their  children?  Protestant  school- 
teachers may  be  all  he  says,  though  we  seem  to 
recollect  that  not  so  very  long  ago  a  large  number 
of  teachers  under  the  London  School  Board,  who 
were  certainly  not  Catholics,  protested  against 
being  compelled  to  teach  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
But  the  matter  of  religion  is  too  serious  for  un- 
certainty. We  do  not  trust  the  teachers  in  regard 
to  their  secular  accomplishments  ;  they  are  ex- 
amined and  tested  and  inspected.  In  the  most 
important  subject  of  all,  are  Christians  to  take 
their  fitness  for  granted  ? 

25.  Godless  Education  and  Morality.     {The  Month, 
July,  1908.) 

In  polemics  and  controversy  of  all  kinds,  there 
is  nothing  like  a  good  round  assertion  for  making 
an  impression  on  the  multitude  of  men,  even 
though  little  or  no  consideration  would  be  sufifi- 
cient  to  show  that  it  is  absolutely  baseless,  or 
even  absurd.  For  instance,  a  well-known-  Irish 
politician  of  the  last  generation  was  said  to  boast 
that  he  had  secured  election  by  promising  to  make 
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Athlone  a  seaport  town,  though  it  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  island.  And  to 
judge  by  certain  recent  examples,  the  militant 
apostles  of  rationalism  seem  to  have  fully  realized 
this  truth,  and  to  have  no  scruple  in  attempting 
to  secure  the  tactical  advantage  which  belongs 
to  such  as  are  not  ashamed  to  impose  upon 
popular  ignorance  in  the  name  of  scientific 
enlightenment. 

Not  long  ago  in  a  public  discussion  between  a 
prominent  agent  of  the  rationalistic  propaganda 
and  an  Anglican  clergyman,  the  former  made, 
amongst  others,  two  very  remarkable  statements. 

He  declared,  in  the  first  place,  that  between 
1815  and  1870,  during  which  period  religion 
was  taught  in  French  schools,  juvenile  crime  was 
far  more  frequent  than  it  now  is,  having  decreased 
by  25  per  cent,  since  religion  was  banished  from 
the  schools  at  the  latter  date. 

Now,  to  omit  other  remarks  which  might  be 
made,  as  that  previously  to  1826  there  are  no 
such  returns  from  which  to  speak — it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  facts  are  exactly  contrary  to  his 
statement.  No  French  writer  of  any  authority  or 
any  party  attempts  to  deny  the  appalling  increase 
of  juvenile  crime  in  recent  years.  The  only 
question   raised   is   concerning  the  cause. 

C'est  un  lieu  commun  [writes  Max  Turmann  ^]  que  de  deplorer 
I'accroissement  rapide  et  terrifiant  de  la  criminalite  juvenile.  .  . 
Lisez  les  Faih  divers  des  journaux,  et  vous  serez  effraye  du 
nombre  des  crimes  commis  par  des  "apaches"  de  quinze  a  vingt 
ans.  Ces  meurtres  et  ces  mefaits  de  toutes  sortes,  dont  la  presse 
nous  apporte  chaque  jour  le  recit,  laissent  entrevoir  a  quel  point 
le  sens  moral  est  atrophic  chez  tous  ces  malheureux. 

*  Activites  sociales,  p.  363. 
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The  other  confident  statement  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  that  in  pagan  Rome  physicians  were 
provided  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ; 
that  it  was  Christianity  which  abolished  this 
custom,  and  threw  the  burden  upon  private  muni- 
ficence ;  and  that  to  this  foolish  alteration  a  vast 
amount  of  misery  is  directly  due. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  common  assumption  that  when  a  statement 
has  been  made  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
true,  till  some  positive  evidence  is  brought  to 
prove  that  it  is  false.  It  appears  to  be  far  too 
frequently  forgotten  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
upon  him  who  makes  the  statement,  and  that  until 
he  supports  his  case  by  something  in  the  way 
of  evidence,  he  cannot  expect  any  one  to  spend 
time  and  trouble  in  the  thankless  task  of 
endeavouring  to  prove  a  negative.  What  do  we 
hear  from  Roman  authors  of  State  physicians, 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ?  Absolutely 
nothing.  But  those  who  know  nothing  of  Roman 
literature  will  be  deeply  impressed  by  so  bold 
an  assertion,  and  the  more  deeply  in  proportion 
as  they  are  more  ignorant. 

26.  Education    Shibboleths.     {Jhe   Month,    Decem- 
ber, 1908.) 

Whenever  we  read  or  dip  into  the  stream  of 
newspaper  correspondence  on  the  education  ques- 
tion we  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  famous 
**  axiom  "  of  Lewis  Carroll — "  A  discussion  may 
be  raised  on  any  point  at  any  distance  from  that 
point."  How  much  paper  and  ink,  how  much 
brain-power,  and  time,  and  temper  might  have 
been    saved    if    the    disputants    had    first    of    all 
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laboured  to  make  clear  what  they  severally  meant 
by  "  education."  As  it  is,  the  free-lances  of 
Anglicanism  (who  compose  the  bulk  of  its  forces) 
and  the  guerilla  chiefs  of  Nonconformity  contend 
long  and  vehemently  about  the  means,  without 
having  previously  settled  what  the  end  is  to  be. 
If  they  could  manage  to  discuss  that  first,  they 
would  speedily  see  whether  there  was  any  chance 
of  agreement  :  until  they  are  agreed  as  to  the 
thing  desired,  how  futile  it  is  to  parade  their 
various  ways  of  attaining  it.  Now,  it  is  clear 
that  those  who  hold  that  there  can  be  no  educa- 
tion without  morality,  and  no  morality  without 
religion,  and  no  religion  without  definite  doctrine, 
can  never  unite  in  a  definition  of  education  with 
those  who  beheve  that  religion  can  be  taught 
without  dogma,  or  morality  without  religion.  It 
should  be  just  as  clear  that,  given  this  distinct 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
there  can  be  no  common  form  of  education 
acceptable  to  all.  Yet  we  find  a  respectable 
Anglican  dignitary  like  Canon  Papillon,  after 
enouncing  the  reasonable  proposition  that  "  the 
State  must  be  master  in  its  own  schools,"  pro- 
ceeding to  argue  that  therefore  the  Churches  must 
make  terms  with  the  State  under  that  proviso. ^ 
Surely  the  Canon  had  forgotten  his  logic,  or  else 
he  could  not  have  drawn  that  inference.  If  we 
substitute  for  the  convenient  collective  term 
"  State  "  its  content,  viz.,  "  the  Anglicans,  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  and  Jews  of  England,  viewed  in 
their  self-governing  capacity,"  we  can  see  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  juggle  with  abstractions.  Apart 
from  the  various  bodies  that  compose  it  the 
"  Letter  to  The  Times^  November  14,  1908. 
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*'  State  "  has  no  existence,  much  less  distinct  and 
antagonistic  views  and  interests.  All  that  legiti- 
mately follows  from  the  Canon's  proposition  is 
that  in  a  nation  of  several  distinct  creeds,  each 
should  be  equally  recognized  in  a  national  system 
of  education.  Grosser  forms  of  the  same  fallacy 
occur  frequently  in  Nonconformist  speeches  and 
writings,  as,  for  example,  "  What  the  people  of 
England  want  is  simple  Bible  teaching,"  or,  "  The 
nation  is  weary  of  sectarian  strife."  Translate 
those  collective  terms  into  their  constituent  parts 
and  much  high-sounding  eloquence  will  be  found 
arrant  nonsense. 


V.  ANTI-CATHOLIC    IGNORANCE    AND 
PREJUDICE 

27.  An  Historic  Donkey.     (The  Month,  June,  1902.) 

There  are  probably  those  who  are  still  in- 
terested in  the  story  circumstantially  related  some 
years  ago  by  a  person  of  quality  concerning  a 
Ritualistic  clergyman  who  upon  Palm  Sunday  had 
ridden  into  and  about  his  church  upon  a  donkey. 
Although  so  circumstantially  related,  the  tale  did 
not  emerge  by  any  means  unscathed  from  the  test 
of  criticism  applied  to  it,  and  although  the  scene 
was  shifted  successively  from  one  locality  to 
another,  it  was  found  impossible  to  fix  with  any- 
thing like  certainty  either  the  place  or  the  person 
concerned.! 

It  is  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  staying - 
power  of  such  legends  and  the  metamorphoses 
they  can  undergo  according  to  circumstances,  to 
find  that  substantially  the  same  story  was  told 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  concerning  no  less 
definite  a  personage  than  the  Pope .  In  The  Times 
of  September  12,  185  i,  appeared  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  Vansittart,  mourning  over  the  de- 
terioration of  such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  then  Dr. 
Newman,  who  in  his  lectures  at  Birmingham,  on 

'  See  The  Mouth,  April,  1910,  p.  373. 
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the  Present  Position  of  Catholics,  had  avowed 
his  belief  in  miracles.  Amongst  the  absurdities 
which  such  belief  must  be  supposed  to  include, 
Mr.  Vansittart  enumerated  the  supposition 

that  the  donkey  which  carries  his  Holiness  the  Pope  in  solemn 
pomp  and  procession  on  Palm  Sunday  at  Rome,  is  the  identical 
ass  which  bore  our  Saviour  in  triumph— a  fact  which  an  old 
devotee  assured  me  in  the  year  1844,  when  I  visited  the  Eternal 
City,  was  undeniably  true. 

The  writer,  therefore,  treated  the  incident  of 
donkey-riding  as  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  con- 
fining his  indignation  to  the  preposterous  behef 
that  the  animal  employed  was  the  same  as  that 
used  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  however, 
appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Noel  Welman,  who, 
amongst  other  things,  signified  his  incredulity  as 
to  the  whole  donkey  story,  writing  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Vansittart  says,  that  when  he  was  in  Rome  in  1844,  the 
Pope  rode  a  donkey  in  solemn  pomp  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  that 
some  one  told  him  it  was  the  identical  ass  which  bore  our 
Saviour.  As  I  was  in  Rome  the  year  before  and  saw  all  the  sights 
on  Palm  Sunday,  I  am  certain  no  donkey-riding  took  place  in 
1843.  But,  as  I  know  the  English  are  perpetually  gulled  by 
foreigners  when  they  put  what  the  latter  consider  absurd  questions 
to  them,  I  fear  Mr.  Vansittart's  whole  story  is  a  fabrication. 
Would  he  be  good  enough  to  state  from  what  place  the  Pope 
rode  and  to  what  place  ;  also,  who  told  him  that  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  identical  donkey  which  carried  our  Saviour  ?  Other- 
wise I  must  beg  to  say,  for  myself,  that  I  consider  the  whole 
account  to  be  untrue. 

The  effect  of  so  definite  a  challenge  was,  of 
course,  to  cause  the  story  to  resolve  itself  into 
vapour,  the  very  species  of  the  ridden  animal 
becoming  dubious  :— 
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As  to  the  fact  [wrote  Mr.  Vansittart  in  The  Times  of  September 
20th]  whether  the  Pope  rides  on  a  white  mule  or  palfrey  or  a 
donkey  on  Palm  Sunday,  there  is  no  material  difference. 

Having  thus  declined  battle  on  the  one  point 
at  issue,  he  went  on  to  assure  his  readers  that  the 
Romans  had  ceased  to  be  superstitious  since  1848, 
and  that  he  himself  **  deeply  and  prayerfully  " 
regretted  the  fall  of  so  noble  an  intellect  as 
Dr.  Newman's. 

Thus  in  every  respect  did  the  legends  of  old 
resemble  those  of  our  own  day,  and  then  as  now 
it  was  held  a  sufficient  answer  to  awkward  in- 
quiries to  talk  about  something  else. 

28.  (rt)  The  ''Jesuit  Doctrine"  ot   Equivocation. 

(Jhe  Month,  January,  1903.) 

In  a  review  of  Father  Joseph  Rickaby's 
Political  and  Moral  Essays,  in  the  final  issue  of 
The  Monthly  Register^  we  read  as  follows  : — 

Essay  IV  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  in  The  Month,  on  "The 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  Lying  and  Equivocation."  By  "  the  Catholic 
Doctrine"  Father  Rickaby  really  means  the  "Jesuit  Doctrine," 
and  he  labours  in  the  approved  method  of  moral  theologians  of 
"  the  Society "  to  show  that  mental  reservation  is  allowable  in 
order  to  keep  secrets  which  one  has  a  right  to  keep,  and  to 
nonplus  the  private  inquirer  who  would  ferret  out  information 
from  us  against  our  will.  He  safeguards  his  teaching  by  the 
qualification  that  such  mental  restriction  is  not  generally  allow- 
able, but  only  when  there  is  grave  reason  for  it.  We  could 
dispense  with  a  good  deal  of  Father  Rickaby's  ingenious  special 
pleading,  bolstered  up  though  it  be  with  many  apt  illustrations,  if 
he  would  give  us  instead  a  resume  of  Newman's  classical  appendix 
to  the  Apologia  on  the  subject.  For  ourselves,  we  agree  with 
the  great  Cardinal  that  when  a  lie  has  to  be  told  it  is  better 
to  tell  one  outright,  and  think  as  little  as  possible  about  it  before 
and  afterwards,  rather  than  to  lose  one's  moral  sense  of   the 
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distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  maze  of  equivocations, 
suitable,  it  may  be,  for  the  subtlety  of  the  Italian  mind,  but  out 
of  place  in  a  straightforward,  honest  Englishman. 

On  what  may  be  considered  possible  matter  of 
controversy  in  the  above  extract  we  do  not  wish 
to  dwell,  and  we  shall  accordingly  leave  our 
readers  to  examine  Father  Rickaby's  essay  for 
themselves,  and  to  judge  whether  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  a  Jesuit  doctrine  which  he  bases 
entirely  on  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  whether  the  critic  has  succeeded  in  forming 
any  idea  of  what  Father  Rickaby  understands  by 
the  term  "  equivocation."  But,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  accuracy,  we  wish  to  point  out  that 
Cardinal  Newman  says  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
he  is  quoted  as  saying,  the  following  being  the 
passage  from  the  Apologia  which  is  evidently 
referred  to,  in  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  italiciz- 
ing an  important  clause  which  the  reviewer  has 
apparently  overlooked  ^  : — 

To  these  [doctrines  on  the  subject]  may  be  added  the  un- 
scientific way  of  dealing  with  lies  ;  viz.,  that  on  a  great  or  cruel 
occasion  a  man  cannot  help  telling  a  lie,  and  he  would  not  be 
a  man  did  he  not  tell  it,  but  still  it  is  wrong  and  he  ought  not 
to  do  it,  and  he  must  trust  that  the  sin  will  be  forgiven  him, 
though  he  goes  about  to  commit  it.  It  is  a  frailty,  and  had 
better  not  be  anticipated,  and  not  thought  of  again,  after  it  is 
once  over.  This  view  cannot  for  a  moment  he  defended^  but,  I 
suppose,  it  is  very  common. 

28.  (6)  Lord     Clonmell     on     **  Jesuitism."       {Jhe 
Month^  March,  1910.) 

In    the    course    of    the    General    Election    of 
January,  1910,  Lord  Clonmell,  an  Irish  Protestant 

*  Apologia,  1st  edit.,  Appendix,  p.  77. 
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nobleman,   said   in   regard  to   Lord  Denbigh,  an 
English  Catholic  one — 

I  am  well  aware  that  Lord  Denbigh's  faith  permits  him,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  indulge  in  terminological  inexactitudes 
in  the  interests  of  his  religion. 

Lord  Denbigh  being  a  Catholic,  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  above  charge  was  that  Catholics 
are  allowed,  presumably  by  the  Church,  to  lie  in 
the  interests  of  Catholicism— a  statement  which 
was  promptly  and  rightly  characterized  by  Lord 
Denbigh  as  a  gross  libel  on  his  religion.  But 
Lord  Clonmell  was  ill-advised  enough  to  attempt 
to  justify  his  extraordinary  statement  by  making 
another,  or  rather  a  series,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, published  in  a  letter  to  The  Rugby 
Advertiser,  dated  February  8th.  Therein,  after 
disclaiming  any  special  antagonism  to  the  Catholic 
Faith,  and  giving  a  general  reference  as  to  his 
peaceable  character  to  the  parish  priests  who  have 
lived  near  his  Irish  residence,  this  enlightened 
nobleman  goes  on  : — 

The  religion  to  which  I  referred  was  something  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  quite  different  from  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  her  Catechisms — it  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Jesuits,  to  which  Order,  I  have  always  understood,  Lord  Denbigh 
belongs  [!].  What  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  when  I  made 
my  statement  was  their  teaching  of  "equivocation,"  "mental 
reservation,"  casuistry  generally,  and  rightly  or  wrongly,  con- 
sidering that  Lord  Denbigh's  references  to  myself  all  through 
the  campaign  were  most  personal  [sic],  bitter,  and  couched  in  no 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  while  throughout  the  division  most 
disgraceful  libels  on  my  personal  character  were  everywhere 
being  disseminated,  I  imagined  that  I  saw  a  distinct  trace  of 
Jesuitical  subterraneous  influences  being  brought  to  bear. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  make 
a  few  necessary  comments.     On  catching  sight  of 
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that  **  distinct  trace  of  Jesuitical  subterraneous  in- 
fluences," Lord  Clonmell  proceeded  to  nip  them  in 
the  bud  by  the  above -quoted  libel  on  his  opponent, 
which,    we   are   to   suppose,   is   "  couched   in   the 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,"  although  we  fear  it 
cannot   escape   the   charge   of  being   "  most   per- 
sonal "  :   references  to  persons  generally  are.   And 
he  must  have  imagined,  being  himself  so  sensitive 
on    the    subject    of    deceit,    that    in    speaking   of 
"  Lord  Denbigh's  faith  "  he  would  naturally  have 
been  taken  by  his  hearers  to  refer  to  "  something 
quite  different  from  the  teachings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  her  Catechisms."     Why,  for- 
sooth,  should  he   delay  in  his   discourse  to  call 
attention   to  the   fact  that   Lord  Denbigh  was  a 
Jesuit  ?    A  matter  of  such  notoriety  was,  of  course, 
sure  to  be   in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  as   it 
was   in  the   speaker's.      However,   some   ignorant 
Catholics,    including    apparently    Lord    Denbigh 
himself,  were  not  aware  of  it,  and  hence  the  orator 
is  at  pains  to  offer  the  explanation  quoted  above. 
Lord  Denbigh,  we  believe,  has  since  denied  the 
charge,    but    that,    we    imagine,    will    make   little 
impression  on  an  intellect  of  the  acumen  of  Lord 
Clonmell's.      He  has   "always  understood"  that 
Lord  Denbigh  was  a  Jesuit  ;    argal^  an  equivo- 
cator,  an  adept  at  "  mental  reservation,"  an  expert 
in   **  casuistry  i    generally."      The   latter 's   denial, 
therefore,  must  go  for  nothing,  as  that  of  a  Jesuit 
in  his  own  defence. 

*  Mr.  Chesterton,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  has  the  word  in  season  : 
"  It  is  actually  supposed,  apparently,  in  the  current  use  of  words, 
that  casuistry  is  the  name  of  a  crime  :  it  does  not  appear  to 
occur  to  people  that  casuistry  is  a  science,  and  about  as  much 
a  crime  as  botany  "  {Browning,  p.  193), 
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To  continue  our  quotation — in  another  para- 
graph the  orator  thus  enlarges  on  his  reasons 
for  considering  Lord  Denbigh,  S.J.,  a  licensed 
liar  : — 

Allow  me  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  have  no  animosity 
against  simple  Roman  Catholics,  but  I  certainly  have  the  strongest 
against  the  Jesuits.  This  plague-spot,  driven  from  every  country 
of  Europe,  leaving  behind  it  everywhere  a  track  of  infamy,  we 
now  in  England  welcome  to  our  bosoms. 

Again  we  must  pause,  if  only  to  thank  Lord 
Clonmell  for  giving  such  a  literary  turn  to  the 
old  tirade.  Sir  Boyle  Roche  himself  could  not 
do  better.  But  let  us  remind  his  lordship,  who 
dissembles  his  love  so  skilfully,  that  the  Jesuits 
have  been  in  his  bosom  for  quite  a  time.  The 
Society  was  restored  in  England  over  a  century 
ago,  and  has  worked  here  uninterruptedly  ever 
since.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  in  this  country 
it  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  British  subjects 
seems  also  to  have  escaped  his  notice. 

This  Society  [he  vociferates]  is  to  me  the  most  pestiferous  of 
"undesirable  aliens,"  and,  since  I  have  by  me  sheets  of  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  various  Jesuit  authorities,  many  never  yet 
published  in  English,  and  a  pretty  complete  "  precis "  of  the 
history  of  the  "  Society  of  Jesus,"  I  should  be  happy,  if  so  requested 
by  thinking  persons,  to  publish  them  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
immorahties  condoned  or  permitted  by  the  Society  in  the  Sacred 
Name  would  stagger  [note  the  climax  !]  the  neighbourhood.— 
Truly  yours,  Clonmell. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here,  if  not  a 
religious  maniac,  at  least  an  extremely  ill -read 
and  violently  prejudiced  man.  Imagine  a  "  think- 
ing person  "  flattering  himself  at  this  late  date 
that    he    has    anything    new    to    say   against   the 
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Society  by  way  of  "  elegant  extracts  "  or  other- 
wise. Why,  he  would  be  infringing  the  copyright 
of  a  score  of  Protestant  Leagues  and  Confedera- 
tions !  However,  if  his  "  animosity  "  has  not  quite 
destroyed  his  powers  of  reason,  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  give  his  best  attention  to  this  one 
point.  He  finds  or  makes  a  clear  distinction  in 
doctrine  between  "  simple  Roman  Catholics  "  and 
Jesuits.  Now,  in  most  of  the  English  dioceses 
there  are  Jesuit  establishments  whose  members 
are  authorized  by  the  respective  Bishops  to  preach 
and  hear  confessions  ;  moreover,  retreats  and 
missions  are  constantly  being  asked  for  and  given 
by  Jesuits  all  over  the  country.  We  ask,  then — do 
the  Bishops  who  authorize,  and  the  faithful  who 
accept,  the  ministrations  of  these  men  recognize 
that  they  teach  something  "  quite  different  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or 
her  Catechisms"?  And  if  not  (as  is  assuredly 
the  case),  who  is  more  likely  to  be  right — the 
"  simple  "  Catholic  or  the  (still  more  simple) 
outsider  ? 

29.  Slanders    against    Spain.       (The    Month,    July, 

1903-) 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
continues  to  be  a  happy  building-ground  for  those 
who  desire  to  erect  monuments  of  Catholic  de- 
pravity for  the  edification — or  rather  for  the  con- 
sternation— of  the  world.  Such  artists  can,  indeed, 
do  a  good  deal  even  nearer  home,  where  there 
should  be  abundant  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  real  character  of  their  fantastical  creations, 
but  once  across  the  Pyrenees  they  breathe  more 
freely,   their   views   enlarge,   and   they   appear   to 
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feel   that   they   may   say   what   they   like   without 
overstepping    the    limits    of    credulity. 

Two  instances  may  be  cited  in  illustration,  the 
first  of  which  is  the  more  astonishing,  on  account 
of  the  high  character  of  the  journal  by  which  it  is 
furnished.  The  late  High  Anglican  weekly,  The 
Pilots  noticing  an  article  by  a  notorious  assailant, 
not  of  Catholicism  only,  but  of  Christianity  las 
well,  wrote  thus  : — 

He  has  a  congenial  as  well  as  an  easy  task  in  showing  up 
some  of  the  corruptions  of  the  modern  Church  of  Rome  in  Spain. 
The  details  of  the  sale  at  any  ordinary  bookseller's  shop,  and 
apparently  to  any  one,  of  Papal  Indulgences  [italics  ours]  and  of 
permission  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  are  certainly  remarkable. 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  complain  of  misappre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  non-Catholics  respect- 
ing that  peculiar  Spanish  institution  the  Cruzada, 
especially  as  it  has  already  been  fully  discussed 
in  The  Antidote  (vol.  i.  pp.  13  sqq.).i  But  in 
the  case  of  "  Indulgences  "  we  have  to  protest 
against  a  misrepresentation  which  we  should 
not  expect  from  such  a  quarter.  That  any 
"  Indulgence,"  in  the  sense  in  which  alone 
the  term  is  understood  by  Catholics,  can  be 
bought  for  money,  at  a  bookseller's  shop  or 
anywhere  else,  is  a  preposterous  idea,  which  no 
one  could  for  a  moment  entertain  who  has  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
upon  the  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
Catholic  imagines  or  ever  imagined  that  he  could 
purchase  an  Indulgence  for  money,  or  acquire 
it  otherwise  than  by  true  sorrow  for  his  sins  and 
reception  of  the  Sacraments  ;    nor  do  the  docu- 

^  See  also  Are  Indulgences  sold  in  Spain  ?  by  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith,  S.J.    C.T.S.,  id. 
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ments  whose  character  is  so  often  misunderstood 
profess  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  any  such 
spiritual  benefit.  The  Pilot  might  surely  be  ex- 
pected to  know  better  what  is  possible,  and  what 
impossible,  even  in  Spain. 

Our  second  example,  if  in  one  way  less 
surprising,  is  certainly  far  more  sensational.  In 
the  number  of  Temple  Bar  for  May,  1903, 
appeared  a  story,  as  if  told  by  one  of  the 
beholders,  of  how  a  party  of  English  tourists, 
locked  up  by  accident  in  the  church  attached  to  a 
Spanish  monastery,  had  witnessed  in  the  night 
the  awful  ceremony  of  the  burial  of  a  living* 
woman.  The  proceedings  are  described  in  detail. 
Some  sixty  monks  enter  in  procession,  with  chant- 
ing, and  lights,  and  cross,  and  incense,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  ;  and  for  two  whole  hours  they 
perform  a  mystic  service  over  their  victim,  who 
at  first  shrieks  spasmodically,  but  afterwards  con- 
fronts her  murderers  **  with  an  air  of  proud 
surrender,  of  magnificent  disdain."  Finally,  after 
a  good  deal  of  mummery,  she  is  robed  in  the 
habit  of  the  order,  and  put  away  under  a  stone 
in  the  pavement  of  the  chancel,  and  there,  in  the 
orthodox    manner,    left    to    perish. 

This  remarkable  tale  is  certainly  not  new  and 
it  has  many  variants. i  The  author,  if  challenged, 
would  doubtless  protest  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  as  literally  true.  But  of  the  readers 
who  peruse  it,  will  not  a  large  number  assume 
that  it  is  what  it  feigns  to  be,  a  record  of  what 
was  actually  seen — and  others,  still  more  numerous, 
that  it  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  which,  as  all  the 

*  For  some  later  developments  see  A  "  True  Story  0/  a  Ntm"  by 
Mr.  Britten,  in  The  Mouthy  November,  1910  ;  also  C.T.S.,  id. 
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world  knows,  constantly  happens — in  Spain?  And 
is  it  not  time  that  reputable  papers  gave  up 
printing  this  mendacious  stuff? 

30.  Treason  and  Plot !     (TA   Month  June,  1904.) 

An  **  extraordinary  booklet  "  which  has  lately 
appeared  lets  us  see  what  incredible  nonsense  can 
pass  muster,  and  presumably  find  a  market,  when 
prejudice  and  ignorance  come  into  play.  The 
booklet  in  question  is  entitled  Treason^  arid  takes 
the  form  of  a  story  **  written  on  strongly  Protes- 
tant lines,"  the  author  being  Allen  Upward,  Esq., 
Barrister -at -law.  He  declares  that  though  cast  in 
this  form,  his  tale  is  a  record  of  actual  facts  as 
portentous  as  they  are  mysterious,  and  that  he  is 
prepared,  if  challenged,  to  produce  his  authorities. 
The  most  important  point  appears  to  be  that 
this  declaration  impresses  so  grave  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Walter  Walsh,  F.R.H.S.,  who  clearly 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Up  ward's 
revelations  deserve  serious  attention.  In  The 
English  Churchman  of  February  5,  1904,  Mr. 
Walsh  writes  thus  : — 

The  most  sensational  event  recorded  is  the  proclamation  of 
Mary  III  by  the  Legitimists  as  Queen  of  England,  on  the  walls 
of  St.  James's  Palace  and  elsewhere,  on  the  night  on  which  Queen 
Victoria  died.  The  proclamation,  says  Mr.  Upward,  was  hurriedly 
taken  the  same  night  to  Osborne,  and  shown  to  Edward  VII, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  German  Emperor,  and  he  assures 
us  that  this  is  the  secret  reason  why  the  proclamation  of  Edward 
VII  was  delayed.  This  daring  proclamation  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Queen  was  the  work  of  the  Royalist  League,  which  "  was  set 
on  foot  by  the  Company  of  Jesus." 

The  last  item  might  surely  have  been  taken  for 
granted.  What  reader  of  stories  '*  written  upon 
strongly   Protestant  lines  "  could  possibly   doubt 
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that  astute  Jesuits  alone  could  devise  a  move  so 
dark,  so  daring,  and  so  silly  ? 

31.  ''A  Celestial  Post-Office."     {The  Month,  Janu- 
ary, 1905.) 

On  December  8,  1904,  The  SL  James's  Gazette 
had  a  note  for  the  instruction  of  its  readers, 
recalling  the  appalling  calamity  which  in  1863 
befell  the  city  of  Santiago,  in  Chili.  An  immense 
crowd  being  gathered  in  the  Cathedral,  to  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a 
fierce  conflagration,  which  arose  among  the 
lamps  with  which  the  ceiling  was  covered,  turned 
the  whole  church  into  a  blazing  furnace,  and  there 
perished  no  less  than  two  thousand  victims,  chiefly 
ladies,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  first 
families  in  the  State.  The  circumstances  of  this 
shocking  tragedy,  and  the  horrors  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  marked  it  out  from  the  first 
as  a  choice  topic  for  the  zealots  whose  cardinal 
doctrine  is  that  the  Church  which  includes  the 
great  majority  of  Christians  is  the  Beast  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  world  was  presently  flooded 
with  demonstrations  that  here  was  a  manifest 
instance  of  God's  wrath  visibly  manifested  against 
idolatry.  In  support  of  this  contention  various 
stories  were  confidently  told,  which  upon  ex- 
amination proved  to  have  no  better  foundation 
than  the  malicious  or  prurient  imagination  of 
those  who  invented  them.  One  of  these  we  regret 
to  find  gravely  accepted  by  The  St.  James's 
Gazette^  which  states,  as  though  there  were  no 
doubt  on  the  subject,  that  amongst  other  attrac- 
tions exhibited  to  allure  votaries  to  the  Cathedral 
on   the   fatal   day   was   a   "  Celestial    Post-office," 
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under  the  charge  of  a  priest,  who  persuaded  his 
dupes  that  by  its  means  they  could  establish  direct 
epistolary  communication  with  the  Virgin  herself. 
It  is  added  that  this  blasphemous  institution  was 
the  first  victim  of  the  fire. 

The  first  reflection  which  must  occur  to  any 
one  who  has  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond  our 
own  four  seas,  is  that  here  we  have  a  prime 
specimen  of  that  superb  insular  conceit,  which 
looks  upon  **  foreigners  "  in  the  lump  as  a  class 
so  inferior  to  ourselves  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
as  rational  beings,  and  that  no  absurdity  is  too 
gross  to  be  credited  to  their  account.  That  so 
insane  and  profane  a  notion  as  that  of  such  a 
•*  Celestial  Post-office  "  could  fail  to  be  at  once 
denounced  and  anathematized  by  the  Church,  no 
Catholic  could  for  a  moment  imagine  ;  yet  it  is 
the  whole  point  of  the  story  to  represent  it  as  her 
invention— take  that  element  away  and  the  tale 
loses  all  attraction  for  its  tellers.  And  while 
nothing  which  can  possibly  be  called  evidence  has 
ever  been  offered  in  its  support,  clear  evidence 
as  to  the  real  facts  was  promptly  supplied— 
evidence  which  the  common  experience  of 
Catholics  abundantly  corroborates.  In  Santiago 
on  that  occasion  (as  in  countless  other  places 
to-day),  written  petitions  for  favours  solicited 
through  our  Lady's  intercession  were  laid  upon 
the  altar,  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  God  under 
her  invocation,  as  a  tangible  symbol  of  the  faith 
and  sincerity  of  her  clients,  who  believed  that 
their  petitions  would  thence  ascend  to  God,  as 
St.  John  saw  the  prayers  of  the  Saints  offered 
as  incense  before  His  Throne,  but  in  no  more 
material  fashion.     This   is  doubtless  not  a  pro- 
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ceeding  which  finds  any  place  or  analogy  iri 
Protestant  worship  ;  but  it  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  childish  and  blasphemous  idea 
of  a  *'  Celestial  Post-office  " — carelessly  attributed 
to  a  people  who  will  have  no  opportunity  of 
repudiating  it,  since  in  all  probability  they  do 
not  read  The,  St.  Jameses  Gazette, 

32.  Seeing  Green  !     (The  Mouthy  March,  1905.) 

This  optical  illusion  appears  in  the  notice  of  a 
book  written  by  the  Editor  of  the  late  Rock, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Copeland,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  which  is 
entitled  The  Empire's  Greatest  Danger,  and 
described  as  *'  this  valuable  work."  The  danger 
in  question  is,  of  course,  Jesuitism,  and  evidence 
of  its  magnitude  is  thus  convincingly  marshalled 
— we  take  the  liberty  of  italicizing  throughout 
the  all -important  word. 

It  is  obvious,  to  begin  with,  that  *'  Jesuitism 
is  a  product  of  Spanish-Moorish  Mahometanism." 
Now,  green  is  *'  the  sacred  colour  of  both  Maho- 
metanism  and  Jesuit -instructed  Ireland."  "  When 
Boys'  Brigades  were  reviewed  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  in  1902,  the  Roman  Catholic  contingent 
carried  a  flag  in  which  green  was  the  predominant 
colour,"  and  this,  "  in  England,  not  Ireland,  it 
may  be  noticed."  Moreover — "  It  is  well-known 
that  Rome  was  the  originating  spirit  of  the  Boer 
defiance  of  Britain  :  Leyds,  the  leading  practical 
spirit,  is  a  Romanist  " — a  piece  of  news  that  must 
have  mightily  astonished  Dr.  Leyds  himself.  "  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  that  those  Boer 
burghers  who  are  still  opposed  to  British 
supremacy  should  wear  green  badges." 

Now    comes    the    climax.       **  The    Coronation 
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arrangements  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the 
minutest  detail,  were  under  the  sole  direction 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  Rome's  most 
devoted  servants."  Accordingly — terrible  to  re- 
late— "  The  lords  and  ladies  sat  on  mahogany 
chairs  of  Chippendale  pattern,  the  seat  made  of 
{green)  rushes,  but  this  portion  concealed  beneath 
a  cover  of  eau-de-nil  of  a  pale  green  hue,  tied  on 
with  silk  ribbons  "  !  To  make  matters  worse, 
"  These  seats  were  afterwards  purchased  as 
souvenirs." 

So  much  for  history.  But  science,  too,  has 
something  to  say,  albeit  in  rather  Delphic  tones. 
**  The  extraordinary  N  rays,  when  applied  to  the 
human  body,  take  their  colouring  from  the  moral 
condition  of  the  patient,  it  is  reported.  And 
when  the  N  rays  produce  dark  green  emissions 
from  the  body,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  bad  moral  state  !  " 

What  more  can  possibly  be  required  to  warn 
the  Empire  of  its  greatest  and  most  imminent 
peril?  Our  author,  however,  is  content  to  ask  a 
question  of  mysterious  profundity.  "  Was  the 
selection  of  green  by  Mahomet,  Rome,  and  Loyola, 
a  Satanic  prevision  of  its  inward  moral  mean- 
ing?" 

Did  not  the  portentous  gravity  of  the  subject 
forbid  such  levity,  we  should  be  tempted  to  think 
that  some  folk  unquestionably,  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  a  cant  phrase,  have  green  in  their  eye. 
But  how  is  it,  we  must  ask,  that  an  Oxonian  has 
overlooked  the  shameless  attacks  on  the  fair  fame 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  made  by  a  writer  who 
associated  her  name  with  so  double-dyed  a  speci- 
men of  the  Satanic  hue  as  Mr.  Verdant  Green? 


VI.  VAGARIES   OF   RATIONALISM 

33.  The    Infidel    Propaganda.      (The  Month,  April, 
1903-) 

No  one  anxious  for  the  future  of  Christianity 
in  these  islands  can  be  unaware  of  the  sixpenny 
reprints,  issued  in  the  name  and  interests  of 
"  Science,"  with  which  the  Rationalist  Press 
Association  is  now  flooding  the  country,  and  in 
the  dissemination  of  which  they  are  unfortu- 
nately assisted  by  at  least  one  publishing  firm 
hitherto  of  good  repute.  A  very  slight  exami- 
nation of  the  works  selected  for  dissemination 
serves  to  show  the  real  object  of  their  reissue  in  a 
cheap   form. 

None  of  them  is  presented  with  a  greater 
flourish  of  trumpets  than  what  is  proclaimed  as 
"  Haeckel's  Great  Work,  The  Riddle  of  the 
Universe,''  which  the  Preface,  contributed  by  an 
English  admirer,  assures  us  -'is  an  admirable 
summary  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most 
thoughtful  men  in  Europe  ...  of  the  positions 
taken  up  by  science  and  evacuated  by  theology." 
"  The  work,"  adds  the  same  authority,  "  is  un- 
answered, because  it  is  unanswerable." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  undertake  a  detailed 

examination  of  the  book  thus  described  ;    it  will, 

however,   be   well   to   examine   a   sample   or   two 
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of  the  scientific  method  as  exhibited  by  so  eminent 
and  thoughtful  an  authority . 

This  is  how  Professor  Haeckel  displays  his 
scientific  regard  for  accuracy  in  respect  of  a  some- 
what important  fact  that  has  been  long  before  the 
world — namely,  the  Catholic  Church.  He  begins 
by  laying  it  down  that  Christianity  is  a  polytheistic 
religion  ;  that  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
are  three  distinct  deities,  so  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, monotheism  has  been  abandoned  ;  that, 
moreover,  "  in  the  most  widely  distributed  form 
of  Christianity  the  '  virgin  '  mother  of  Christ  plays 
an  important  part  as  a  fourth  deity."  The  cult 
of  the  Madonna,  he  assures  us,  has  been  developed 
to  such  an  extent,  *'  that  we  may  oppose  it  to 
the  usual  masculine  form  of  monotheism  as  one 
of  a  feminine  type.  The  '  Queen  of  Heaven  * 
becomes  so  prominent  .  .  .  that  the  three  male 
persons   practically   disappear." 

This,  however,  is  only  by  way  of  introduction, 
and  the  Professor  continues  ^  : — 

In  addition,  the  imagination  of  the  pious  Christian  soon  came  to 
increase  this  celestial  administration  by  a  numerous  company  of 
"  saints  "  of  all  kinds,  and  bands  of  musical  angels,  who  should  see 
that  "eternal  life"  should  not  prove  too  dull.  The  Popes — the 
greatest  charlatans  that  any  religion  ever  produced — have  con- 
stantly studied  to  increase  this  band  of  celestial  satellites  by 
repeated  canonization.  This  curious  company  received  its  most 
interesting  acquisition  in  1870,  when  the  Vatican  Council  pro- 
nounced the  Popes,  as  the  Vicars  of  Christ,  to  be  infallible,  and 
thus  raised  them  to  a  divine  dignity.  When  we  add  the  "  personal 
Devil "  that  they  acknowledge,  and  the  "  bad  angels  "  who  form 
his  court,  we  have  in  modern  Catholicism,  still  the  most  extensive 
branch  of  Christianity,  a  rich  and  variegated  polytheism  that 
dwarfs  the  Olympic  family  of  the  Greeks. 

'  P.  lOI. 
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Such  is  the  ribald  stuff  put  forth  as  a  philo- 
sophic account  of  the  Faith  of  nineteen  centuries, 
and  of  over  two  hundred  millions  of  living 
persons.  We  need  not  delay  upon  it.  It  suffi- 
ciently confutes  itself  as  the  venomous  utterance 
of  a  vulgar  Voltairean  mind. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  religion  that 
Professor  Haeckel  employs  his  peculiar  imagi- 
native method.  He  uses  it  liberally  in  dealing 
with  **  science  '*  itself,  and  produces  his  **  un- 
answerable "  demonstration  by  supplying  the 
required  evidence  on  his  own  authority,  when 
Nature  neglects  to  furnish  it.  For  instance, 
a  grave  difficulty  to  the  evolutionary  system 
is  presented  by  the  geological  history  of  fossil 
plants,  I  which  seems  to  show  that  instead  of  the 
gradual  transition,  postulated  by  evolutionists, 
from  one  type  to  another,  by  the  accumulation  of 
differences  infinitesimally  small,  forms  altogether 
novel  came  suddenly  upon  the  scene  at  various 
periods,  in  large  numbers  and  much  variety.  Of 
the  great  tribe  of  Dicotyledons,  for  example,  no 
trace  is  discovered  till  the  period  of  the  Chalk, 
at  the  top  of  the  Secondary  strata,  and  then  not 
only  are  they  abundant,  but  representatives  are 
found  of  all  their  three  great  divisions  simul- 
taneously (viz.,  Polypetalas,  Monopetalas,  and 
Apetalae),  which  should,  on  evolutionary  prin- 
ciples, have  been  slowly  evolved  one  from  the 
other.  Moreover,  no  intermediate  forms  are  any- 
where forthcoming  to  link  them  with  the  plants 
of  previous  ages — Monocotyledons,  Gymnosperms, 
and  Cryptogams — whereof  earlier  strata  preserve 

*  A  similar  difficulty  is  presented  in  connection  with  animals 
as  well. 
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the  remains.  The  difficulty  is  sufficiently  serious, 
but  Professor  Haeckel  airily  dismisses  it  by  de- 
claring that  the  Apetalae,  the  least  developed  form 
of  Dicotyledons,  doubtless  flourished  for  ages 
previously,  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Secondary 
epoch  ;  and  that  accordingly  evolution  had  all 
that  time  to  operate. 

We  are  told,  however,  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Carruthers — late  Keeper  of  Botany  in  the 
British  Museum — that  for  such  a  statement  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever,  and  that  the  total  absence 
of  all  traces  of  these  plants  in  earlier  periods 
**  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition 
that  they  formed  no  part  of  the  then  existing 
vegetation."  ' 

This  particular  instance  (of  the  Dicotyledons) 
is  but  one  sample  of  the  reckless  fashion  in  which 
Haeckel  is  shown  to  have  constructed  throughout 
what  he  calls  the  history  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Another  and  still  more  fundamental  difficulty 
is  that  concerning  the  origin  of  life.  That  life 
on  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  no  one  can  attempt 
to  question.  That  unless  it  arose  spontaneously 
out  of  dead  matter,  under  the  action  of  purely 
mechanical  forces,  the  operation  of  a  *'  miracle  " 
must  be  admitted  for  its  production,  Professor 
Haeckel  "  entirely  agrees."  But  the  idea  of  a 
"  miracle,"  or  the  intervention  of  a  power  beyond 
the  forces  of  physical  nature,  is  the  one  thing 
he  most  abhors,  and  accordingly  he  tells  us  in 
many  words, 2  the  conclusion  of  which,  at  least, 
is  clear  and  intelligible,  that  "  science  "  bids  us 
accept   spontaneous    generation   as   an   undoubted 

*  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geologists*  Association,  November 
3,  1876.  *  C.  xiv. 
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fact,  and  shows  the  mechanical  forces  of  nature, 
acting  blindly  and  unconsciously,  to  be  capable  of 
producing  life  itself,  and  all  its  subsequent 
developments  up  to  the  very  highest. 

But  here  again  we  find  such  statements 
absolutely  contradicted  on  the  best  scientific 
authority.     Thus  Professor  Tait  writes  i  : — 

To  say  that  even  the  very  lowest  form  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  its 
higher  forms,  still  less  of  volition  and  consciousness,  can  be  fully 
explained  on  physical  principles  alone — i.e.^  by  the  mere  relative 
motions  and  interactions  of  portions  of  inanimate  matter,  however 
refined  and  sublimated — is  simply  unscientific.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  known  in  physical  science  which  can  lend  the  slightest 
support  to  such  an  idea.  ...  To  suppose  that  life,  even  in  its 
lowest  form,  is  wholly  material,  involves  either  a  denial  of  Newton's 
laws  of  motion  or  an  erroneous  use  of  the  term  "matter."  Both 
are  alike  unscientific. 

From  these  specimens  the  reader  may  be  able 
to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  what 
its  author  introduces  as  his  **  sincere  and  con- 
scientious work,"  and  to  judge  whether  it  is  mere 
zeal  for  scientific  truth  that  causes  it  to  be 
scattered  broadcast  among  the  people,  and 
blazoned  forth  as  "  unanswered  and  unanswer- 
able.*' 

Another  distinguished  man  of  science  apt  to 
forget  his  own  principles  when  he  mounted  to 
philosophy  was  Professor  Huxley.  It  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  observe  that  precisely  those 
of  his  works  are  selected  for  reproduction  by  the 
Association  of  which  we  speak,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  so  friendly  a  judge  as  Sir  William 
Thiselton-Dyer  2  are  of  least  scientific  value,  and 

*  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1878,  p.  298. 
"  Nature,  June  5,  1902* 
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even  open  to  grave  criticism — ^namely,  the  more 
popular  writings  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  the  most  fundamental  problems  which  can 
occupy  our  minds.  Of  the  celebrated  lecture  on 
the  Physical  Basis  of  Life,  or  rather  of  the  pro- 
position which  is  its  core,  and  on  which  Huxley's 
whole  position  rests,  Sir  William  says  :  **  Except 
the  definition  of  a  crab  attributed  to  the  French 
Academy,  I  call  to  mind  no  statement  so  compact 
of  errors."  The  address  embodying  this  state- 
ment is  amongst  those  reproduced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

Haeckel  and  Huxley,  however,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  recognized,  if  not  as  philosophers, 
as  genuine  men  of  science.  Others  who  have 
no  claim  to  any  such  character  are  paraded  in 
their  company,  and  may  thus  well  be  invested 
with  an  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
which  comparatively  few  know  to  be  preposterous. 
Such  are  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  and  the  late  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  books  by  both  of  whom  are  found 
in  the  repertory  of  the  Rationalist  Press  Associa- 
tion. These  writers  are  mere  sciolists,  and  the 
circulation  of  their  works  can  serve  only  to 
degrade  the  cause  of  science. 

As  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wrote  the  other  day,  a 
journal  which  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  exces- 
sive religious  bias  : — 

We  have  received  from  the  Rationalist  Press  Association  a 
sixpenny  edition  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God. 
We  think  it  is  very  regrettable  that  a  work  of  this  nature  should  be 
circulated  broadcast  in  cheap  editions.  The  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
was,  it  is  true,  only  a  superficial  student  of  the  origins  of  religions  ; 
and  scholars  can  read  his  book  with  the  care  and  criticism  it 
deserves.     It  is  full  of  the  most  baseless  and  shallow  theories 
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unsupported,  as  a  rule,  by  a  tittle  of  evidence  ;  but  it  is  written  in 
a  dogmatic  manner  that  may,  we  are  afraid,  impose  upon  and 
encourage  the  cheap  secularism  that  is  still  abroad. 

Such  is  the  style  of  thing  by  means  of  which  it 
is  proposed  to  regenerate  and  elevate  mankind, 
for,  as  its  prospectus  informs  us  : — 

The  Rationalist  Press  Association,  Limited,  is  not  a  financial 
or  commercial  venture,  but  exists  to  promote  what  its  members 
and  supporters  regard  as  the  true  moral  and  intellectual  interests 
of  humanity. 

34.  False  Witness,     ijhc  Month^  November,   1903.) 

Among  the  obvious  marks  which  distinguish  the 
Church  from  all  other  institutions  in  the  world, 
none  is  more  notable  than  the  part  played  by  false 
testimony  in  the  process  eternally  in  progress 
against  her,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which,  when  she  has  to  be  attacked,  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  fair  play,  and  even  of  common 
sense,  are  cast  to  the  winds.  This  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  the  columns  of  what  styles  itself  the 
religious  press.  But  there  is  one  quarter  in  which 
such  tactics  might  not  be  anticipated.  Though 
undoubtedly  there  are  not  a  few  who  assail  the 
Church  in  the  name  of  Science,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  however  bitter  their  hostility,  they 
would  be  mindful  of  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  character  they  assume,  and  would  carefully 
eschew  all  but  truly  scientific  methods  ;  a  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  a  strict  adherence  to 
evidence,  a  careful  weighing  of  words.  No  doubt 
in  regard  of  scientific  men  truly  so  called,  and  of 
all  men  so  far  as  they  can  be  called  scientific, 
these  methods  find  place.  But  how  such 
principles    work    with    those    whose    business    is 
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anti -religious   controversy,    a   few   examples   will 
show. 

Amongst  the  anti -Christian  works  with  which 
we  are  now  flooded  is  one  by  Dr.  Arnold  Dodel, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  the  title 
of  which,  Moses  or  Darwin P  ^  sufficiently  indi- 
cates its  purport,  and  whose  object  is  to  advocate 
that  the  Gospel  of  Evolution  shall  be  taught  in 
schools  instead  of  the  Bible.  Like  others  in  the 
same  camp,  Dr.  Dodel  treats  Christianity  as 
synonymous  with  Catholicism,  and  assumes  that 
this  is  his  one  serious  antagonist.  He  endeavours 
accordingly  to  discredit  the  Church  and  the  Popes, 
as  the  implacable  foes  of  human  enlightenment 
and  of  science  in  every  form.  One  specimen 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  his  scientific  method.  He 
writes  2  : — 

In  the  year  1317  the  study  of  Chemistry  was  forbidden  by  a  Bull 
of  Pope  John  XXII. 

It  must  Strike  the  reader  at  once,  that  in  13 17 
there  was  not  much  Chemistry  in  the  world  the 
study  of  which  could  be  forbidden,  and  if  any 
one  takes  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  grounds  of 
so  positive  a  statement,  he  will  discover  various 
interesting  things.  In  the  first  place  no  Bull  or 
mention  of  a  Bull  issued  in  13 17  is  to  be  found, 
which  can  by  any  possibility  be  supposed  to  be 
here  intended.  But  in  1325,  John  XXII  issued 
the  Bull  Super  illius  specula^  condemning  the 
practice  of  Magic,  then  apparently  much  in  vogue. 
It  is  directed  "  Against  those  who  sacrifice  to 
demons,  or  solicit  replies  or  aid  from  them,  or 
retain  books  treating  of  such  errors."  There  are 
men,  it  is  said,  who  sacrifice  to  evil  spirits,  adore 
*  Moses  Oder  Darwin,  eine  Schulfragc*  '  P.  24. 
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them,  make  or  procure  rings,  mirrors,  or  vessels 
with  intent  that  such  spirits  shall  abide  in  them, 
to  be  consulted  for  wicked  purposes.  Against 
all  who  deal  in  such  matters  excommunication  is 
denounced.  No  other  decree  of  this  Pope  can  be 
found  to  which  it  seems  possible  that  Dr.  Dodel's 
assertion  can  refer,  and  if  he  calls  the  condemned 
practices  *'  Chemistry,"  he  undoubtedly  discredits 
that  science  far  more  than  ever  did  John  XXII. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all.  The 
Chemistry  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  unquestionably 
Alchemy,  and  however  absurd  and  puerile  we 
may  hold  their  immediate  object  to  have  been, 
it  was  the  search  for  the  Philosopher's  Stone 
which  first  led  men  to  concern  themselves  about 
the  composition  of  bodies.  And  so  far  was 
Pope  John  from  forbidding  or  condemning  such 
investigations,  that  he  concerned  himself  per- 
sonally with  them,  and  actually  composed  a  work 
on  the  transmutation  of  metals.  He  was  in  truth 
a  warm  patron  of  learning  in  all  its  branches 
according  to  the  lights  of  his  time. 

35.  (a)  Rationalistic  Methods,     ijhc  Month,  Decem- 
ber, 1903.) 

Although  the  cheap  reprints  issued  by  the 
Rationalist  Press  have  in  the  eyes  of  scientific 
men  no  value  whatever,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  young  and  uneducated,  or  half -educated,  are 
largely  imposed  upon  by  the  confident  dogmatism 
of  their  tone,  and  their  noisy  claim  to  exhibit  the 
latest  results  of  science  ;  the  hook  being,  more- 
over, baited  with  the  assurance,  in  which  their 
doctrine  always  issues,  that  the  trammels  imposed 
by  religion  and  the  law  of  God  are  mere  super- 
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stitions  of  which  it  behoves  us  all,  in  the  name  of 
enlightenment,  to  rid  ourselves. 

Of  the  writers  thus  popularized  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  undoubtedly  Professor  Haeckel,  whose 
Riddle  of  the  Universe  has  been  circulated,  as  we 
are  jubilantly  assured,  to  the  extent  of  nigh  upon 
80,000  copies.  Within  his  own  sphere  of 
Biology,  Professor  Haeckel  is  quite  in  the  front 
rank  of  science,  and  so  long  as  he  confines  him- 
self to  this  his  utterances  must  be  regarded  with 
attention  and  respect.  But  in  the  Riddle  it  is  not 
science  with  which  he  deals,  though  its  name  is 
ever  in  his  mouth,  but  philosophy  and  prophecy, 
and  when  he  essays  that  role  we  find  instead 
of  argument  nothing  but  assertions  and  declama- 
tions, garnished  with  abundance  of  formidable 
terms,  manufactured  from  the  Greek,  which  to 
the  vast  majority  of  readers  can  seem  impressive 
only  because  they  are  unintelligible.  What  help 
to  clear  thinking  will  be  afforded  to  those  for 
whom  this  book  is  chiefly  meant,  by  terms  like 
the  following,  with  which  every  page  bristles,  and 
by  means  of  which  difficulties  of  every  kind  are 
supposed  to  be  swept  away  :  Embryonic  psycho- 
geny^  cenogenetic  change^  the  statics  of  emotion^ 
psycho  plasm,  cy  to  psyche,  caenopsyche,  histo- 
psyche,  neuropsyche,  aesthesis,  tropesis,  pyknosis, 
dysteleology — and  a  host  of  others  of  the  same 
brand  ?  ^ 

*  Of  Haeckel's  constant  introduction  of  new  terms  thus  devised 
to  embody  his  own  ideas,  his  fellow-materialist  Carl  Vogt  wrote 
{Revue  Scientifique,  1877,  p.  1090,  quoted  by  Ouatrefages,  Les 
Emules  de  Darwin,  ii.  75.  n.) :  "  I  confess  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  here  to  follow  up  these  alleged  improvements,  Greek  lexicon  in 
hand." 

This  peculiar  dialect  seems,  however,  to  be  considered  in  some 
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Yet  because  Haeckel  is  a  first-rate  anatomist 
and  an  excellent  draughtsman,  it  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  we  are  bound  to  accept  whatever 
he  chooses  to  tell  us.  Some  persons,  however, 
having  perversely  demurred  to  his  dogmatism, 
and  ridiculed  his  "  proofs,"  a  new  treatise  has 
been  specially  prepared  for  their  confusion,  in 
which  the  Master's  teaching  is  vindicated  and 
glorified  by  Mr.  Joseph  M'Cabe. 

A  sample  or  two  will  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  quality  of  this  production  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  author.  We  must  remember  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  "  scientific  "  reasoner,  and  that, 
according  to  Professor  Huxley,  a  man  of  science 
excels  all  others  in  argument  because  he  speaks 
only  of  what  he  knows. 

Mr.  M'Cabe  commences  with  an  eulogistic 
sketch  of  his  hero's  career,  but  on  the  very  first 
page  we  meet  with  a  statement  which  makes  us 
pause.  In  1861,  we  are  told,  Haeckel  first  read 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  "  and  saw  at  a  glance 
that  a  great  truth  had  been  discovered."  In 
1863  he  commenced  his  life-long  campaign  in 
support  of  this  great  truth,  and  of  all  his  own 
amplifications  which  he  grafted  upon  it.  But  the 
German  scientists  derided  him,  while,  adds  Mr. 
M'Cabe  :— 

In  France  the  great  Cuvier  was  crushing  the  young  theory  with 
the  weight  of  his  authority.     From  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  the 


quarters  the  only  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  scientific 
instruction.  Thus  Mr,  Dennis  Hird,  Principal  of  Ruskin  Hall, 
Oxford,  author  of  "An  easy  account  of  Evolution,"  with  the 
approval  of  the  Rationalist  Press  Association,  naively  recommends 
the  reading  of  his  book  "aided  by  a  dictionary,"  when,  he  thinks, 
not  much  difficulty  will  be  found  in  comprehending  it. 
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brilliant  Lacordaire  was  assuring  men  that  "  its  father  was  pride, 
its  mother  lust,  and  its  offspring  revolutions." 

The  great  Cuvier,  however,  had  at  the  time 
been  dead  more  than  thirty  years  (1832),  and 
Lacordaire,  who  died  in  1861,  never  stood  in 
the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  after  the  coup-(Vetat  of 
1852  ! 

A  still  more  extraordinary  instance  of  such 
random  recklessness  of  statement  is  furnished  by 
Haeckel  himself.  In  the  Riddle^  he  makes  a  gross 
and  offensive  assertion  with  regard  to  our  Lord 
and  His  Mother,  which  need  not  be  repeated, 
as  it  would  shock  and  pain  any  Christian  who 
reads  it.  The  truth  of  this  he  undertakes 
historically  to  substantiate.  The  tale,  he  declares, 
is  found  in  one  of  the  "  Apocryphal  Gospels  " 
which  "  have  just  as  much  (or,  on  the  whole,  just 
as  little)  claim  to  historical  validity  as  the  four 
canonical  Gospels."  Moreover  (he  continues), 
the  story  is  "  confirmed  in  the  Sep  her  Toldeth 
Jeschua  ^^ — which  presumably  clinches  the  matter. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Haeckel's  statements  are 
utterly  devoid  of  foundation.  To  say  nothing  of 
his  preposterous  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  the  slander  he  retails  is  found  nowhere 
in  these  precious  documents  :  while  the  Sepher 
Toldeth  Jeschua,  in  which  it  is  found,  is  a 
mediaeval  Jewish  work  of  no  authority,  so  that  an 
author  so  little  open  to  suspicion  as  Strauss  con- 
temptuously rejects  the  legend  which  Haeckel 
attempts  to  father.  His  real  authority  proves  to 
be  an  obscure  English  writer.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  awkward  position  for  a  prince  of  science — 
but  Mr.  M'Cabe  is  ready  to  explain  that  such  a 
misadventure   signifies   nothing.      He   is_,   indeed, 
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forced  to  confess  that  Haeckel's  information  is 
all  wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  But  what 
then  ?  Haeckel  simply  adopted  the  story  because 
it  afforded  him  the  most  plausible  explanation 
of  other  facts.  Here  we  find  in  all  its  nakedness 
the  intellectual  dishonesty  of  these  "  scientific  " 
unbelievers . 

Now  this  [argues  Mr.  M'Cabe]  is  a  perfectly  honest  procedure 
for  a  man  who  makes  no  pretension  to  expert  knowledge  or 
research.  .  .  .  After  all,  the  radical  error  is  that  he  took  a  super- 
ficial and  unreliable  author  as  his  authority.  To  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  weight  and  qualifications  of  a  foreign 
writer  on  a  subject  completely  outside  his  own  territory,  and  to 
have  neglected  to  verify  his  information,  is  the  full  extent  of 
Haeckel's  delinquency.  .  .  .  Here  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  depart- 
ment of  thought  where  no  one  will  suspect  him  to  have  spent 
much  of  his  valuable  time,  and  the  discovery  of  defects  in  this 
chapter  was  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

We  can  quite  believe  that  to  Mr.  M'Cabe  it 
appears  a  most  venial  delinquency  that  a  man 
should  speak  confidently  on  a  subject  of  which 
he  confessedly  knows  nothing,  taking  no  pains  to 
secure  correct  information.  But  how  far  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  can  be  styled  "  scientific," 
and  how  much  confidence  can  reasonably  be  re- 
posed in  one  who  is  found  to  adopt  it,  is  another 
story. 

One  more  specimen,  this  time  from  the  disciple, 
not  the  master.  Mr.  M'Cabe  is  great  at  philo- 
sophy, and  feels  no  hesitation  in  summarily  dis- 
missing all  from  whom  he  differs,  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  downwards.  Here  is  something  of  his 
own  which  will  certainly  be  new  to  those  trained 
in  the  older  modes  of  thought  which  he  repu- 
diates : — 
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Some  day  science  will  be  able  to  trace  a  set  of  forces  working 
for  ages  at  the  construction  of  a  solar  system,  or  at  the  making  of 
an  eye.  The  theist  says  the  ultimate  object  must  have  been  foreseen 
and  the  forces  must  have  been  guided,  or  they  would  never  have 
worked  steadily  in  this  definite  direction.  The  Monist  [or 
Haeckehan]  says  that  these  forces  no  more  needed  guiding 
than  a  tramcar  does  :  there  was  only  one  direction  possible  for 
them.  Here  is  a  clear  issue,  and  in  the  present  state  of  apologetics, 
an  important  one. 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  direction 
taken  by  the  tramcar  has  not  been  foreseen,  and 
that  it  is  not  as  purposively  guided  to  its 
destination  by  those  who  laid  the  rails  as  is  a 
cab  or  an  omnibus  by  its  driver.  And  a  man 
who  can  entangle  himself  in  a  ludicrous  fallacy 
like  this,  by  which  a  schoolboy  would  not  be 
caught,  is  put  up  to  instruct  us  all  as  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge.  But,  after  all,  Mr.  M'Cabe 
is  not  alone  here.  A  distinguished  F.R.S.  argued 
that  Paley's  famous  watch  argument  can  no  longer 
be  used  in  favour  of  design,  inasmuch  as  watches 
can  now  be  made  "  by  inanimate  machinery." 

35.  (6)     Haeckelian     Terminology.       {The    Month^ 
March,  1905.) 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
Professor  Haeckel  continues  to  use  strange  words 
to  cover  awkward  gaps  in  what  purports  to  be 
scientific  reasoning,  is  furnished  in  his  latest  pro- 
duction. The  Wonders  of  Life,  a  sequel  to  his 
famous  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  Herein  he  sur- 
passes himself  in  the  game  of  constructing  from 
the  Greek  appalling  novelties  of  nomenclature. 
In  the  words  of  a  reviewer  in  Nature,^  **  It  is  one 
of  his  pastimes  to  coin  new  words    .    .    .  and  in 

"■  February  2,  1905,  p.  314. 
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his  Wonders  his  verbose  inventiveness  is  still 
manifest."  As  to  the  results,  the  same  critic  goes 
on  to  observe  : — 

For  the  sciences  which  deal  with  inanimate  nature  .  .  .  we  are 
invited  to  choose  between  abiology,  anorganology,  abiotik,  and 
anorgikf  each  of  which  seems  worse  than  its  neighbour.  "  Ergo- 
logy"  we  might  digest,  but  when  it  comes  to  pehlogy,  metasitism, 
troplwiiomy,  tocogony,  gonintatology,  piasmodoviism,  and  meta- 
plasmosisms,  the  suggestion  of  an  emetic  is  so  obvious  that  we 
cannot  swallow  them. 

These  terms,  however,  are  merely  repulsive, 
and  serve  only  -to  bewilder  the  reader,  not,  like 
that  which  we  have  in  view,  positively  to  mislead 
him. 

A  main  point  with  Professor  Haeckel  is 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  the 
mechanical  origin  of  life  from  inorganic  matter. 
It  has,  however,  been  conclusively  shown  by 
Pasteur,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  others,  that  all  the 
experiments  by  which  the  possibility  of  such 
generation  was  said  to  be  proved,  were  unscientific 
and  fallacious,  and  that,  when  properly  performed, 
they  contradict  instead  of  confirming  such  a 
supposition.  In  these  experiments,  vegetable 
infusions,  as  of  hay  or  turnip,  were  boiled,  to 
destroy  all  living  germs,  but  if  the  air  was  after- 
wards allowed  access  to  them,  infusoria  were  pre- 
sently produced  ;  if  the  air  was  excluded,  or 
heated  before  entrance  to  such  a  point  as  to  kill 
all  germs,  no  trace  of  life  appeared.  From  this 
was  drawn  the  obvious  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
air  which  conveyed  the  seeds,  and  that  these  were 
not  generated  by  the  liquid. 

Such  experiments,  Haeckel  replies,  prove 
nothing  at  all.     The  production  of  life  in  such 
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circumstances  would  be  merely  a  case  of  Sapro- 
bloslSy  or  generation  from  corruption,  not  of 
Archigony,  or  the  primaeval  birth  of  life  from 
matter  which  could  not  corrupt,  because  it  had 
never  been  organized. 

The  famous  experiments  of  Pasteur  and  his  successors  [he  tells 
us*]  destroyed  the  myth  of  saprobiosis,  but  not  the  theory  of 
archigony.  These  entirely  different  hypotheses  are  still  very 
frequently  confused,  because  the  old  title  of  "  spontaneous 
generation  "  is  used  for  both.  We  still  read  sometimes  that  the 
"unscientific"  belief  in  abiogenesis^  has  been  definitely  refuted 
by  these  experiments,  and  that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  life 
has  thus  become  an  insoluble  enigma.  There  is  an  astonishing 
superficiality  and  lack  of  discernment  in  such  remarks. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  readers  to  whom,  under 
the  shadow  of  so  imposing  a  terminology,  this 
kind  of  argumentation  appears  convincing,  as 
apparently  it  does  to  Haeckel's  ardent  disciple 
and  translator,  Mr.  M'Cabe,  who  adds,  in  a  foot- 
note this  caustic  observation  : — 

I  may  remind  the  English  reader  that  the  chosen  ecclesiastical 
champion  against  Haeckel  in  this  country,  the  Rev.  F.  Ballard, 
made  this  extraordinary  fallacy  the  very  pith  of  his  "scientific" 
attack  on  Monism. 

But  what  is  the  truth  concerning  "  this  extra- 
ordinary fallacy  "?  The  plain  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  Saprobiosis  was  disproved  by  Pasteur 
and  the  rest,  only  because  it  seemed  possible 
that  it  might  experimentally  be  verified  ;  and 
that  if  Archigony  has  not  been  similarly  treated, 
it  is  because  no  one  ever  dreamt  that  it  could  by 
any  possibility  be  exemplified.  To  have  the 
faintest  hope  of  obtaining  what  might  be  termed 

*  p.  336.  '  I.e.,  the  origin  of  life  otherwise  than  from  life. 
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*'  spontaneous  generation,"  it  was  recognized  that 
it  would  be  wholly  futile  to  start  simply  with 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon — the 
chemical  constituents  of  protoplasm — and,  com- 
bining them  in  due  proportions,  to  watch  for 
signs  of  life.  Experimenters  were  compelled  to 
begin  with  matter  that  had  once  been  organic, 
and  even  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  endeavour, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  success  would  have 
amounted  to  very  much — for  it  would  still  have 
remained  true  that  life  had  been  obtained  only 
from  the  relics  of  previous  life,  and  the  natural 
inference  would  be,  that  its  remains  had  not  been 
stamped  out  so  effectually  as  was  supposed. 

Accordingly,  the  sum  of  Professor  Haeckel's 
plea  is  this,  that  Archigony  remains  a  sound 
scientific  theory,  because  it  cannot  even  come 
into  court  to  be  examined,  and  that  it  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose  to  show  that  Science  has  dis- 
proved another  supposition  immensely  more  prob- 
able, which  may  be  dismissed  because  it  is  dubbed 
"  Saprobiosis." 

36.  Pseudo-Science,     (r/zd  Mo;/^/z,  February,  1904.) 

Technical  terminology,  of  any  sort,  as  being 
not  a  natural  growth,  but  an  artificial  production, 
inevitably  lends  itself  to  abuse.  Words  the  mean- 
ing of  which  has  to  be  thought  out,  according  to 
their  derivation  from  a  foreign  tongue,  easily 
come  to  be  used  recklessly  and  accepted  care- 
lessly, as  though,  because  learned  men  have 
devised  them,  they  are  bound  to  convey  exact 
information  by  whomsoever  and  however  they  may 
be  used.  Thus  a  habit  is  engendered — the  very 
reverse    of    the    scientific — and    it    comes    to    be 
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thought  that  a  specious -looking  phrase  is  alone 
required  in  order  to  make  a  solid  contribution 
to  knowledge. 

Examples  are  plentiful  as  blackberries.  We 
may  appropriately  begin  with  the  word  *'  Science  ** 
itself,  which  is  a  prime  favourite  with  such 
writers.  What  does  "  Science  "  mean?  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Johnson  it  is  "  Knowledge  ;  certainty 
grounded  on  demonstration," — a  very  good  defini- 
tion. Since  Johnson's  day,  however,  the  term 
has  come  to  be  attached  to  Knowledge  of  one 
particular  kind,  namely,  that  acquired  by  means 
of  our  senses — or  Physical  Science — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  extended  to  the  method 
adopted  by  those  who  pursue  this  branch  of 
inquiry.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  present  state 
of  science,  we  mean  the  sum  of  knowledge 
obtained  up  to  the  actual  moment,  by  study  of 
sensible  phenomena.  When  it  is  said  that  science 
trains  the  mind  or  strengthens  the  character,  it 
is  meant  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
observation  and  experiment  learn  to  cultivate  a 
love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  never  to  make 
statements  which  they  cannot  substantiate  by 
satisfactory  proof. 

Such  a  meaning  is,  however,  far  too  restricted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  anti -religious  school.  If 
they  had  to  confine  themselves  to  what  is  known, 
and  to  what  they  have  evidence  to  back,  they 
could  have  nothing  to  adduce  which  could  suit 
their  purpose.  Accordingly  they  use  the  name 
of  "  Science  "  as  a  kind  of  magic  spell,  which 
can  make  things  before  it  discovers  them,  and 
can  thus  confer  substantial  value  upon  the 
imaginings    of    those    who    invoke    its    aid.      Mr. 
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M'Cabe,  for  example,  in  his  vindication  of  Pro- 
fessor Haeckel's  Riddle  of  the  Universe^  argues 
thus  against  the  idea  that  God  or  any  First 
Cause  is  needed  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  : —  ^ 

Some  day  science  will  be  able  to  trace  a  set  of  forces  working 
for  ages  at  the  construction  of  a  solar  system,  or  at  the  making 
of  an  eye. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  many  of  his 
readers  such  a  pronouncement  will  seem  im- 
pressive and  convincing,  and  they  will  fancy  that 
Science  somehow  guarantees  the  truth  of  what 
we  are  told  she  is  going  at  some  future  time  to 
discover.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Science 
will  never  discover  natural  forces  capable  of  doing 
such  work,  unless  these  forces  exist — which  is  the 
whole  question  at  issue  ;  and  that  they  do  exist 
and  thus  can  be  discovered,  we  have  no  evidence 
except  that  such  is  Mr.  M'Cabe's  opinion.  And 
since,  confessedly,  they  have  not  yet  been  "  traced 
out,"  how  can  he  possibly  know  anything  about 
them  ?  And  how  can  his  prophecy  as  to  what 
Science  is  destined  one  day  to  accomplish,  be 
anything  but  flagrantly  unscientific,  inasmuch  as 
he  speaks  confidently  of  a  matter  concerning 
which  he  cannot  possibly  have  evidence  ?  So  far 
as  what  has  hitherto  been  discovered  goes.  Science 
is  just  as  likely  to  trace  out  such  forces  as  are 
our   balloonists    to    reach    the    moon. 

So  again,  Mr.  M'Cabe  thus  expresses  himself 
on  the  same  theme  2  : — 

There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  machine  [of  the  Universe] 
ever  began  to  exist  at  all.     As  far  as  we  can  see,  it  has  eternally 

«  P.  n-  »  p.  77' 
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possessed  those  forces  and  properties  with  which  we  have  agreed 
to  credit  it,  and  has  been  eternally  evolving  them. 

"  As  far  as  we  can  see."  Yes,  but  how  far 
is  that?  We  can  see  into  eternity  about  as  far  as 
into  a  milestone.  Even  upon  our  own  side  of 
the  frontier  line,  how  very  little  can  we  claim 
as  known.  And  as  Professor  Tait  warns  us, 
'•  That  of  which  there  is  no  knowledge,  is  not 
yet  part  of  Science."  Moreover,  men  of  science 
who  may  be  presumed  to  see  furthest,  and  can 
be  suspected  of  no  theological  prejudice  to  warp 
their  judgement,  are  far  from  lending  any 
countenance  to  such  facile  modes  of  arguing. 
Thus  Professor  Huxley  declares  that  astronomy 
introduces  us  to  phenomena  "  the  very  nature 
of  which  shows  that  they  must  have  had  a 
beginning  and  must  likewise  have  an  end."  Mr. 
M'Cabe's  utterance  serves  only  to  show  that  he 
does  not  see  even  so  far  as  did  Professor  Huxley. 
Yet,  here  again,  a  bold  pronouncement  on  a 
subject  concerning  which  he  cannot  possibly  have 
evidence,  will  doubtless  be  taken  by  some  for 
a  scientific  proof. 

It  would  likewise  be  interesting  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  speaking  of  the  universe  as  possessing 
and  evolving  forces  and  properties,  with  which, 
as  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  implied,  we 
have  merely  "  agreed  to  credit  it."  Is  it  really 
intended  that  if  we  agree  to  credit  the  world  with 
eternal  duration  and  energy,  it  therefore  becomes 
eternal  ?     And,  if  not  this,  then  what  ? 

37,  Laplace  and  Scientific  Atheism.     {Jhe  Month^ 
April,  1904.) 

Any    one    who    is    at    all    conversant    with    the 
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methods  of  such  writers  as  the  Rationalist  Press 
Association  delights  to  honour,  must  have 
observed  to  how  large  an  extent  authority,  ox 
supposed  authority,  is  employed  by  them  in  lieu 
of  argument.  Instead  of  showing  how  a  con- 
clusion can  be  rationally  established,  they  are 
fond  of  quoting  the  names  of  eminent  men  who 
have  adopted  it,  inviting  their  readers  to  infer 
that  it  alone  is  worthy  of  acceptance.  Everybody 
is  capable  of  understanding  and  many  are  im- 
pressed by  a  round  assertion  that  all  genuine 
**  scientists  "  (to  use  the  horrible  word  now 
largely  affected)  pronounce  belief  in  God  to  be 
unscientific  and  irrational. 

But  if  our  would-be  instructors  wish  to  argue 
from  authority,  at  least  they  might  be  expected 
to  deal  with  their  authorities  scientifically,  to 
assert  nothing  of  which  they  have  not  made  sure 
— to  verify  their  references,  and  so  guard  them- 
selves against  the  reproach  of  propagating  base- 
less legends  in  the  name  of  Science.  Alas  1 
nothing  is  further  from  their  practice,  as  witness 
the  following  anecdote  of  Laplace  told  by  Pro- 
fessor  Haeckel  : — 

When  the  famous  French  astronomer  was  asked  by  Napoleon  I 
where  God,  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all  things,  came  in  in 
his  system,  he  clearly  and  honestly  replied  :  "  Sire,  I  have  man- 
aged without  that  hypothesis."  That  indicated  that  atheistic 
character  which  this  mechanical  cosmogony  shares  with  all  the 
other  inorganic  sciences.^ 


*  Riddle  of  the  Universe  (Popular  Edition),  p.  92.  Amongst 
those  who  adopt  the  anecdote  is  Professor  James  Ward,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  where  he  cites 
as  his  authority  Mr.  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball's  SJwrt  History  of  Mathe- 
matics.    The  latter  writer  on  his  part  tells  us  that  his  account 
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The  same  incident  is  constantly  quoted  by  other 
writers,  as  though  it  were  an  undoubted  matter  of 
fact,  and  yet,  even  as  it  stands,  it  suggests 
questions  which  might  counsel  circumspection. 
What  was  the  mechanical  factor  that  superseded 
a  Creator  ?     Does  Laplace  mention  it  anywhere  ? 

The  fact  is,  as  M.  Faye  ^  points  out,  the  com- 
plexion given  to  the  story  is  wholly  misleading. 
The  point  of  Napoleon's  interrogation  regarded  not 
the  origin  but  the  constitution  of  our  solar  system, 
in  which  Newton  had  discerned  an  element  of 
instability,  requiring  occasional  creative  inter- 
ference to  keep  it  going.  Laplace,  with  more 
accurate  observations  to  work  upon,  was  able  to 
show  that  this  was  an  error,  and  accordingly^ — 
**  It  was  not  God  whom  he  treated  as  an  hypo- 
thesis, but  His  intervention  at  a  particular 
juncture."  Then  M.  Faye  adds  in  a  note — "  I 
have  it  from  M.  Arago  that  Laplace,  having 
learnt  shortly  before  his  death  that  this  anecdote 
was  going  to  be  related  in  a  biographical  notice, 
begged   him    to    procure    its    suppression." 

Still  more  to  the  point  is  the  evidence  furnished 
directly  by  Laplace  himself.  In  his  Exposition 
du  Systeme  da  Monde ^^  he  mentions  the  well- 
known  story  of  Alphonsus  X  of  Castile,  who 
having    examined    the    Ptolemaic    system    of    the 

of  Laplace's  life  and  writings  *'  is  mainly  founded  on  the  English 
CyclopcEdia  and  the  Encyclopcedia  Britaiinica."  In  neither  of  these 
articles,  however,  is  the  story  in  question  mentioned,  and  the 
authors  of  both  declare  that  nothing  in  Laplace's  writings  justifies 
the  charge  of  Atheism.  According  to  Mr.  Ball's  version  it  was 
the  Mecaiiique  celeste  which  Laplace  presented  to  Napoleon, 
whereas,  as  will  be  seen,  M.  Faye  tells  us  that  it  was  the  Exposition 
du  Systeme  du  Monde. 

'  Sur  VOrigine'^du  Monde,  p.  no.  '  Book  v.  c.  4. 
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heavens,  with  its  cycles  and  epicycles  and  other 
complications,  exclaimed,  that  if  God  had  con- 
sulted him,  he  would  have  suggested  something 
much  better.  Such  a  remark  might  have  seemed 
quite  in  accord  with  Laplace's  views,  had  they 
been  of  the  atheistic  character  which  Haeckel 
assigns  to  them,  but  his  comment  is  in  quite 
another  sense.  "  By  these  words  [he  writes], 
which  have  been  branded  as  impious,  the  King 
signified  that  they  were  still  a  long  way  from 
understanding   the   mechanism   of   the   universe." 

Moreover,  although  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
Laplace  professed  or  practised  any  sort  of  religion 
during  life,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  when 
he  came  to  die  he  sought  and  obtained  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Church.  In  at  least  two  contem- 
porary journals, I  it  is  announced  that  his  death- 
bed was  attended  by  two  priests  (the  Cures  of 
the  Missions  Etrangeres,  and  of  Arcueil),  whom 
he  had  caused  to  be  summoned,  and  at  whose 
hands  he  received  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 

In  view  of  such  evidence  as  this,  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  Professor  Haeckel's  conduct  in  re- 
peating the  story  we  have  heard,  the  effect  of 
which  upon  the  majority  of  uncritical  readers  can- 
not be  doubted?  It  is  not  only  a  most  un- 
principled method  of  controversy,  but  moreover 
shockingly  bad  science. 

38.  Rationalism    and    Reason.      {The  Mouthy  May, 
T904.) 

Of  Mr.  Joseph  M'Cabe's  vindication  of  his 
great    master,    Haeckel,    we    have    already    seen 

*  La  Quotidienne,  March  7,  1827,  and  L'Ami  de  la  Religion  ei  du 
Roi,  of  the  same  date. 
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sundry  specimens  in  previous  pages,  but  there  are 
plenty  more  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  care 
to  study  the  eccentricities  of  logic,  and  amongst 
them  is  one  which  touches  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  scientific  argument. 

In  the  exposition  of  his  system  of  materialistic, 
or  *'  monistic,"  Evolution,  Professor  Haeckel  finds 
the  ultimate  factor  to  which  the  whole  process 
is  due  in  what  he  calls  the  "  Law  of  Substance," 
under  which  title  he  combines  two  scientific 
principles,  namely,  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
and  the  conservation  of  energy.  This  he  describes 
as  *'  nature's  supreme  law,"  the  sovereignty  of 
which  is  universal,  which  "  dominates  "  every- 
thing, in  the  organic  as  well  as  the  inorganic 
world,  and  which  claims  to  be  considered  "  the 
universal  law  of  Evolution."  It  has,  of  course, 
been  pointed  out,  with  perfect  truth,  that  Haeckel, 
like  many  others  of  his  school,  treats  such  a 
**  Law  "  as  though  it  were  a  principle  or  power 
working  in  Nature,  by  which  her  operations  are 
to  be  explained.  But  to  assign  to  the  term  any 
such  signification  is  altogether  erroneous  and  un- 
scientific, for  a  "  Law  of  Nature  "  means  no  more 
than  expectation  of  certain  results  in  certain 
circumstances,  based  upon  experience  in  the  past. 
'*  When  the  scientist,"  says  Professor  Dewar, 
**  speaks  of  '  a  law  of  nature  '  he  simply  indicates 
a  sequence  of  events,  which,  so  far  as  his  experi- 
ence goes,  is  invariable,  and  which  therefore 
enables  him  to  predict."  Professor  Huxley  in- 
veighs strongly  in  more  than  one  passage  against 
such  misuse  of  terms  as  Haeckel's.  A  frequent 
fallacy  he  declares,  *'  is  the  use  of  the  word  *  law  * 
as  if  it  denoted  a  thing — as  if  a  '  law  of  nature/ 
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as  science  understands  it,  were  a  being  endowed 
with  certain  powers,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
phenomena  expressed  by  that  law  are  brought 
about.  .  .  .  All  I  wish  to  remark  is  that  such  a 
conception  of  the  nature  of  '  laws  '  has  nothing 
to  do  with  modern  science." 

Against  the  charge  thus  brought  Mr.  M'Cabe 
undertakes  to  vindicate  his  scientific  chief. 
Acknowledging  in  the  first  place  that  a  "  law  "  is 
simply  **  a  summing-up  of  experience,"  and  that 
no  potency  can  be  attributed  to  it,  he  then  urges 
this  curious  plea  : — 

But  the  "law,"  or  mode  of  operation,  of  an  agency  is  so  closely 
connected  in  our  minds  with  the  agency  itself  that  we  frequently 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other. 

Precisely  so  :  that  is  just  what  is  wrong.  The 
constant  misunderstanding  and  misuse  of  the  term 
of  which  we  complain  in  regard  of  the  operations 
of  nature,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  being  called 
by  the  same  name,  *'  laws  of  nature  "  are  too 
easily  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  character  as 
human  laws,  from  which  in  truth  they  differ 
utterly.  For  a  human  law  is  not  a  mere  observed 
sequence  of  events,  but  a  piece  of  machinery 
intelligently  devised  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
end,  and  provided  with  forces  to  secure  it.  As 
if  to  provide  the  best  illustration  of  this  truth, 
Mr.  M'Cabe  proceeds  to  bring  an  example  which 
shall  clinch  the  argument  in  his  favour.  **  Does 
any  one,"  he  asks,  "  quarrel  with  us  for  saying 
that  *  the  law  '  compels  us  to  pay  taxes,  and  so 
forth?"  Whence  he  seems  to  argue  that  it  is 
unscientific  to  find  fault  with  Haeckel  for  saying 
that  Evolution  is  worked  by  the   **  Law  of  Sub- 
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stance."  But  what  has  this,  or  the  like  of  this, 
to  do  with  the  laws  which  make  us  pay  our  taxes, 
namely,  Acts  of  Parliament  which  take  practical 
shape  in  the  tax-gatherer,  with  policemen  and 
magistrates  behind  him  ?  When  we  anticipate 
that  people  in  general  will  pay  their  share  during 
the  next  twelve  months,  it  is  not  merely  because 
they  have  done  so  in  past  years,  but  because 
we  know  what  will  make  them  do  it.  This  is  just 
what  science  does  not  know  in  regard  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  She  can  observe  what  happens,  that, 
for  instance,  when  a  candle  is  burnt  its  con- 
stituents are  not  annihilated,  but  transformed  in 
new  combinations,  as  water,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas — or  that  when  a  hammer  strikes  an  anvil,  its 
motion  is  transfigured  into  heat — but  how  such 
*'  laws  "  were  instituted,  or  how  they  are  enforced 
is  quite  another  question,  of  which  she  knows 
nothing.  Therefore  to  speak  of  facts  as  though 
they  furnished  their  own  cause — which  is  what 
Haeckel  and  others  constantly  do — is  unmeaning 
and  unscientific,  and  that  it  is  so  no  illustration 
can  more  clearly  show  than  that  so  artlessly 
adduced  by  Mr.  M'Cabe. 

Note. — The  Old  Riddle  and  the  Newest  Answer,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Gerard,  S.J.,  will  be  found  a  useful  corrective  to  Prof. 
Haeckel's  assumptions.  (Longmans  and  C.T.S.,  price  6d.,  by  post 
8d.  ;  see  also  Father  Gerard's  Prof.  Haeckel  and  his  Philosophy, 
C.T.S.,  Id.) 
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VII.    NON-CATHOLIC    PRINCIPLES    AND 

BELIEFS 

39.  Declarations,  Royal   and   Loyal.     {The  Month^ 
June,  1902.) 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  one  supreme  object 
of  the  Titus  Oates'  "  Popish  Plot  "  was  to  murder 
King  Charles  II,  and  the  vital  question  that  occu- 
pied the  conspirators  was  whether  the  great  deed 
could  best  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  pistol 
loaded  with  silver  bullets,  or  of  a  butcher's  knife. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  man  who  was  suspected 
of  being  most  lukewarm  in  his  zeal  against  the 
Plot  was  Charles  himself.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  him  say  in  Pe verily  "  I  can  scarce  escape 
suspicion  of  the  Plot  myself,  though  the  principal 
object  of  it  is  to  take  away  my  own  life." 

So  at  a  more  recent  date  in  English  History 
we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  movement 
for  the  removal  of  anti -Catholic  insult  from  the 
Royal  Declaration  was  described  as  the  "  Jesuit 
attack  on  the  Throne,"  to  repel  which  lectures 
are  delivered  and  public  meetings  held,  which  true 
Protestants  are  invited  to  attend  in  their  thousands 
and  utter  their  resolute  protest  against  Papist  dis- 
loyalty. On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  not 
obscurely  hinted  that  the  Throne  was  a  party  to 

such  disloyalty  against  itself,  and  must  be  given 
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to  understand  that  it  could  depend  on  the  support 
of  the  "  Protestant  Party,"  only  so  long  as  it 
adopted  a  line  in  conformity  with  their  wishes. 
Thus  The  Christian  Leader  (May  8,  1902),  in 
an  article  lamenting  the  recent  issue  of  the  anti- 
Jesuit  lawsuit,  thus  sadly  prognosticated  the  future 
course  of  events   (the  italics  are  its  own)  : — 

The  Romevvard  movement  in  Church  and  State  will  be  acce- 
lerated ;  the  Court,  which  is  already  so  largely  impregnated  with 
Romish  ideas,  will  have  less  cause  for  disguising  its  sympathies  ; 
the  Coronation  Oath  ^  will  be  successfully  tampered  with  ;  the 
country  will  ultimately  feel  the  intolerable  pressure  of  the  ugly 
weight  that  will  be  imposed  upon  it ;  it  will  then  rise  wrathfully 
as  it  has  done  more  than  once  before^  and  will  throw  over  both 
Royalties  and  Jesuits  for  ever. 

In  like  manner,  the  Rev.  Charles  Stirling,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  in  Hyde  Park 
in  August,  1 90 1,  when  the  "  grand  demonstra- 
tion "  was  held  to  support  the  Throne  against 
Jesuit  assault,  did  not  hesitate  publicly  to  declare 
that  her  late  gracious  Majesty  had  forfeited  her 
title  to  the  crown,  when  on  occasion  of  her  Jubilee 
in  1887  she  received  the  Papal  envoy  sent  to 
congratulate  her  on  the  occasion,  and  charged  a 
Catholic  nobleman  with  the  task  of  proceeding 
to  Rome  and  offering  her  acknowledgements  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  rev.  gentleman  thus 
expressed  his  views  regarding  these  terrible 
circumstances  in  the  Surrey  Comet  (December  3, 

1887):- 

Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  splendid  reception 
of  the  Papal  envoy,  and  the  sending  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 


'  Evidently  the  Royal  Declaration  is  meant.  There  was  never 
any  attempt  made  to  obtain  an  alteration  o.  the  Coronation  Oath,  in 
which  the  Sovereign  undertakes  to  support  the  Protestant  Religion 
as  by  law  established,  but  uses  no  opprobrious  terms  of  any  other. 
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Rome,  can  be  regarded  as  anything  but "  communion  with  Rome  "  ; 
and  if  so,  we  are  confronted  by  the  tremendous  fact  that  "  com- 
munion with  Rome "  involves,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Crown. 

Two  reflections  suggest  themselves.  What 
would  not  be  said,  and  justly  said,  had  Catholics 
indulged  in  language  half  so  seditious  as  this  ? 
And,  what  sort  of  loyalty  must  that  be  which 
depends  for  its  continuance  on  a  license  to  revile 
and   insult    one's    fellow-citizens  ? 

40.  French    Champions    of  "Blind   Obedience." 

{The  Mouthy  October,  1902.) 

One  of  the  points  declared  by  its  adversaries  to 
be  most  objectionable  in  the  Institute  of  the  Jesuits 
is  that  it  demands  a  "  blind  obedience  "  from  its 
sons.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fervid  rhetoric 
which  expresses  horror  at  a  doctrine  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience, 
and  anticipates  fearful  dangers  to  society  from  the 
tolerance  of  a  body  of  men  pledged  to  live  under 
such  an  immoral  system.  Nor  does  it  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits  make  an  ex- 
press reservation — which  even  if  not  thus  expressed 
might  have  been  reasonably  assumed — for  the  case 
in  which  the  Superior's  order  and  the  subject's 
conscience  might  happen  to  be  in  conflict,  and  has 
declared  that  in  such  a  case,  obedience  can  neither 
be  rightly   given  nor  rightly  demanded. 

However,  this  profession  of  scandal  at  the  blind 
obedience  of  the  Jesuit,  even  though  qualified  by 
the  excepting  clause,  does  not  prevent  those  who 
make  it  from  highly  approving  of  an  absolutely 
unqualified  blind  obedience  when  the  Jesuits  or 
other  Catholics  are  the  sufferers,  and  they  them- 
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selves  the  gainers  by  its  exaction.  We  may  refer 
for  illustration  to  the  case  of  Lieut. -Colonel  de 
Saint -Remy,  a  French  officer  who,  finding  his 
conscience  and  his  superiors'  demands  at  variance, 
chose  like  a  true  Christian  to  obey  the  former. 
The  circumstances  occurred  during  the  campaign 
of  the  French  Government  against  the  religious 
Orders. 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  the  Prefect  of 
Morbihan  applied  to  General  Frater  for  a  troop 
of  horse  to  assist  in  closing  the  schools  kept  by 
the  nuns  at  Lanouen.  General  Frater  sent  on  the 
requisition  to  Colonel  de  Saint-Remy,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  to  comply,  saying,  "  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  will  not  share  in  an  act  which 
is  contrary  to  my  faith  and  to  my  religious  sen- 
timents." Accordingly  he  was  placed  under  arrest, 
and  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  on  September  5th. 
At  his  trial  he  made  it  evident  that  his  refusal 
was  dictated,  not  by  any  inconsiderate  impulse 
or  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  but  by  a  clear  con- 
ception that  what  he  was  commanded  to  do  was 
against  the  law  of  God.  His  plea  was  not  allowed, 
not  because  of  the  circumstances  but  on  general 
grounds.  The  Public  Prosecutor  said,  -'  The  con- 
duct of  the  accused  was  inexcusable.  Personal 
feelings  must  be  sacrificed  to  military  discipline, 
obligations  of  obedience  being  supreme  for  both 
great  and  small.  The  '  thinking  bayonet  '  theory 
was  inadmissible." 

Here  then  we  have,  succinctly  stated  and  un- 
blushingly  defended,  the  theory  of  unqualified 
blind  obedience  which  the  Jesuits  are  falsely 
accused  of  holding,  and  are  denounced  as  immoral 
for  holding.     Let  us  not  blame  the  Public  Prose- 
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cutor,  who  perhaps  was  only  speaking  to  his  brief, 
but  subsequent  events  showed  that  his  revolting 
doctrine  was  that  of  the  French  Ministry.  The 
military  judges  did  their  best  for  the  accused. 
They  found  that  no  military  order  had  been  dis- 
obeyed because  none  had  been  (technically)  given, 
and  they  extenuated  the  refusal  to  obey  the  civil 
authorities.  The  Colonel  was  reprimanded,  but 
this  was  not  enough  for  the  Ministry  at  Paris  who 
set  aside  the  judgement  and  broke  the  officer  by 
administrative  decree. 

After  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  French  anti- 
clericals  should  show  contempt  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  rules  of  equity  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers  for  oppressing  a  good  Catholic  : 
"  for  'tis  their  nature  to."  But  what  is  of  special 
interest  is  that  their  interpretation  of  the  soldiers* 
duty  of  blind  obedience  was  generally  reprobated 
by  the  English  Press.  We  are  glad  to  place  here 
on  record  what  a  Times  leader  i  had  to  say  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  obedience  due  from  a 
soldier  to  his  military  superior  ;  it  is  admirably 
expressed,  and  says  exactly  what  Jesuit  writers 
say,  and  are  censured  for  sayings  about  blind 
obedience  in  regard  to  members  of  their  Order. 

It  seems  idle  to  deny  that  conditions  are  conceivable  in  which  it 
would  be  not  merely  the  right,  but  the  legal  and  moral  duty, 
of  a  soldier  to  disobey  orders,  either  civil  or  military,  which  he 
might  receive.  At  the  same  time,  the  consequences  of  military 
insubordination  may  be  so  terrible  and  so  far-reaching  that  in 
cases  in  which  disobedience  can  be  deemed  justifiable,  or  even 
pardonable,  must  be  excessively  rare.  The  soldier,  of  whatever 
rank,  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  disobey,  and  still  more  the 
soldier  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to  set  the  example  of  disobedience, 


September  lo,  1902, 
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assumes  an  awful  responsibility.  The  absolute  obedience  of  the 
soldier  is  a  principle  which,  like  most  principles,  admits  of  excep- 
tions, but  it  is  a  principle  without  which,  as  the  Debats  says,  there 
is  no  army,  and  "  without  an  army  there  would  soon  be  no  public 
order,  no  nation,  no  fatherland."  The  use  the  Socialists  are  making 
of  the  judgement  of  the  court-martial  indicates  very  plainly  the 
dangers  inseparable  from  any  relaxation  of  this  doctrine.  The 
presumption  is  always  against  the  man  who  violates  it.  He  must 
be  very  certain  of  his  facts  and  very  clear  as  to  his  motives,  before 
he  can,  on  his  own  private  judgement,  rightly  adopt  a  course  which 
tends  to  imperil  the  whole  fabric  of  civilization,  and  at  once  places 
him  in  conflict  with  the  powers  that  be. 

41.  Crypto- Schismatics.       {The   Month,    November, 
1902.) 

It  is,  we  are  all  aware,  a  cherished  belief  with 
a  certain  class  of  Protestants,  that  the  Jesuits 
are  wont  to  dress  up  some  members  of  their 
fraternity  as  Protestant  ministers,  in  order  that 
under  this  disguise  they  may  obtain  admission  to 
Protestant  benefices,  and  minister  to  Protestant 
congregations.  Occasionally  we  are  assured  by 
those  who  profess  to  know,  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  dis- 
persed among  the  ranks  of  the  Anglican  clergy, 
and  endeavouring  by  clandestine  means  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  its  members  from  the  Anglican 
Church.  An  indignant  Protestantism  is  horrified 
at  such  deceit,  and  marvels  that  there  should 
be  minds  so  perverse  as  to  imagine  it  can  be 
pleasing  to  God  or  consistent  with  the  instincts 
of  honourable  men.  Nor  for  our  part  can  wie 
deny  that,  if  there  were  really  such  crypto -Jesuits, 
they  and  the  Society  which  commissioned  them 
would  thoroughly  deserve  the  condemnation  meted 
out  to  them. 
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And  yet  we  have  been  recently  informed  by  an 
ex -priest,  Mr.  Arthur  Galton,  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  priests, 
belonging  to  the  ranks  of  our  secular  clergy, 
**  scattered  pretty  generally  up  and  down  the 
country,"  having  become  discontented  with  the 
rule  of  their  prelates,  are  intending  to  withdraw 
from  their  allegiance  and  form  themselves  into  a 
schismatic  body.  They  have  "  joined  the  move- 
ment formally,  and  are  pledged  to  one  another  to 
act  in  concert,  that  is  as  a  united  body,  and  not 
merely  as  isolated  individuals."  They  are  not 
meaning  to  take  "  hurried  and  immediate  action," 
as  they  wish  first  **  to  know  and  profit  by  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  their  proceedings,"  and 
**  to  know  the  opinions  and  attitude  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  as  well  as  of  the  general  public, 
before  they  take  any  further  step  " — a  neat  phrase 
which  perhaps  means  that  they  would  like  to 
know  if  the  general  public  will  grant  them  some- 
thing more  than  barren  applause  and  will  come 
down  with  the  needful  cash.  Meanwhile  they  are 
retaining  their  positions  as  pastors  of  their  flocks, 
under  the  cover  of  a  carefully  guarded  secrecy. 
"  The  majority  of  the  secular  clergy  are  not 
in  the  confidence  of  those  who  lead  this  move- 
ment, or  of  that  larger  number  who  have  joined 
it.  Adherents  have  been  accepted  with  caution. 
All  possible  adherents  have  not  been  judged 
acceptable.  Those  who  have  joined  are  pledged 
not  to  reveal  their  fellow-members." 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  number  and 
character  of  those  who  are  meditating  a  retreat 
to  this  new  Cave  of  Adullam,  but  only  with  the 
parallelism  between  their  conduct  and  that  attri- 
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buted  by  the  Protestant  press  to  the  mythical 
crypto -Jesuits  who  minister  to  Protestant  con- 
gregations ;  or  rather  we  are  concerned  with  the 
contrast  between  the  unmeasured  condemnation 
bestowed  upon  the  latter  and  the  unmeasured 
laudation  bestowed  upon  the  former  by  this  same 
Protestant  press.      How  is  it  to  be  explained? 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Galton  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  himself  some  con- 
scientious qualms  about  the  policy  of  his  proteges. 
Speaking  of  their  engagement  to  remain  secret, 
he  says  :  *'  The  necessity  for  these  precautions 
may  be  regrettable  ;  but  the  onus  for  having 
recourse  to  them  lies  with  the  authorities  who 
make  any  other  procedure  dangerous  " — a  plea 
by  the  by  which  smacks  somewhat  of  "  the  end 
justifies  the  means  " — and  he  continues  :  *'  They 
are  compelled  to  act  as  all  Reformers  have  acted 
when  they  are  opposed  by  a  despotic  and  arbitary 
Government  " — which  seems  to  concede  that  this 
plea  of  the  end  justifying  the  means  has  been 
adopted  very  widely  indeed  by  the  religious  per- 
suasion which  is  anxious  to  find  it  and  condemn 
it  in  its  rivals.  But  again  we  must  do  Mr.  Galton 
justice.  Feeling  apparently  the  weakness  of  this 
defence  of  clandestine  heterodoxy,  he  endeavours 
to  buttress  it  up  with  the  plea  that  his  friends  are 
not  heterodox,  but  fully  Catholic  in  their  creed. 
"  Father  O'Halloran  and  his  friends  do  not 
challenge  any  article  of  their  creed.  They  raise 
no  theological  question  whatever,  at  present. 
They  wish  to  exclude  all  such  matters  from  the 
discussion.  They  are  concerned  only  with 
administration.  They  are  loyal  to  the  person  and 
office    of    the    Pope.      They    object    only    to    the 
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Pope*s  advisers  and  administrators,  to  those  who 
misuse   his   name   and   functions." 

But  if  Mr.  Galton's  conscientious  qualms  are 
satisfied  with  such  a  plea  as  this,  all  we  can  say 
is  that  they  are  very  easily  satisfied.  We  may 
pass  over  the  suspicious  words  **  at  present," 
which  suggest  that  the  abstention  from  heterodoxy 
is  only  temporary  and  external,  and  for  strategic 
reasons.  Besides  heresy  there  is  schism  to  con- 
sider, and  Catholics  have  as  much  objection  to 
receive  the  ministrations  of  a  schismatic  as  of 
an  heretical  priest.  The  question,  therefore, 
which  confronts  these  hundred  and  fifty  priests, 
supposing  them  to  exist,  and  their  champion,  Mr. 
Arthur  Galton,  whose  existence  is  more  palpable, 
is  this  :  Is  it  an  honourable  thing  for  a  man  to 
take  offerings  from  a  Catholic  congregation,  and 
in  return  administer  to  them  sacraments  and  other 
rites,  with  the  full  consciousness  that,  if  they 
knew  what  "he  is  concealing  about  himself,  they 
would  repel  him  with  indignation  as  one  who  had 
taken  their  offerings  and  invaded  their  sanctuaries 
under  false  pretences  ? 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  so  much 
to  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  honourable  senti- 
ments of  these  mysterious  persons,  but  to  take 
note  of  the  inconsistency  manifested  by  those 
Protestant  papers  who  are  scandalized  at  the  idea 
of  a  Jesuit  priest  in  the  disguise  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman  and  yet  are  edified  by  the  idea  of  a 
schismatic  priest  practising  a  similar  deceit  on 
a  Catholic  congregation.  Surely,  to  borrow  Mr. 
Galton's  phrase,  such  an  inconsistency  is  a 
"puzzle  "  to  reflecting  minds.  It  is  at  all  events 
much  more  puzzling  than  the  conduct  of  a  Catholic 
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Hierarchy  in  declining  to  take  Mr.  Arthur  Galton 
as  its  instructor  on  the  proprieties  of  ecclesiastical 
rule. 

42.  Some    Protestant    Saints.      {The  Month,   April, 
1905.) 

To  judge  from  the  jubilation  of  the  Rock,  the 
recent  solemn  opening  of  the  new  Cathedral  in 
Berlin  has  caused  unmixed  satisfaction  amongst 
those  true  Protestants,  whose  one  bond  of  unity  is 
hatred  of  Popery  and  whatever  resembles  it.  Two 
circumstances  appear  to  have  been  found  particu- 
larly satisfactory  :  the  presence,  firstly,  of  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught,  as  representing  "  King 
Edward  and  the  Protestant  succession  of  Great 
Britain,"  and,  secondly,  of  an  actual  prelate  of  the 
Anglican  Church—"  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Dr. 
Boyd  Carpenter,  whose  loyalty  to  Reformation 
principles  has  always  been  well  established." 

More  remarkable,  however,  is  the  object-lesson 
which  the  paper  discovers  in  the  new  edifice,  for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  Englishmen  : — 

Be  it  noted  [we  read]  that  while  we  are  setting  up  Popish  images 
in  our  Westminster  Abbey,  and  decrying  the  glorious  Reformation 
as  deformation,  over  the  eight  giant  pillars  which  support  the 
central  portion  of  the  edifice  just  consecrated  are  the  statues  of 
the  Reformers — Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Melancthon,  and  of  the 
four  German  Sovereigns  who  promoted  the  Reformation — Duke 
Albrecht  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  Joachim  II  of  Brandenburg, 
the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave 
Philip  the  Magnanimous  of  Hesse. 

Now,  of  course,  if  those  chiefly  concerned  are 
satisfied,  and  find  the  images  of  these  worthies 
more  helpful  to  their  devotion  than  those  of 
Christ,  His  Mother,  and  His  Saints,  we  can  only 
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say  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and  that 
this  is  a  matter  upon  which,  as  is  proverbial,  it 
were  useless  to  dispute.  It  is  likewise  clear  that 
in  a  temple  wherein  Protestantism  of  every  shade 
is  to  find  itself  at  home,  its  boundaries  must  be 
enlarged  even  to  the  vanishing  point.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  obvious  to  ask  whether  so 
extraordinary  a  group  of  men  were  ever  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  together  in  amity,  even  as 
graven  images  at  the  summit  of  monster  pillars. 

Of  Zwingli,  when  he  met  his  violent  death  on 
the  battlefield,  Luther  declared  that  he  had  been 
cut  off  in  his  sins  and  enormities,  which  were  gross 
and  manifold,  and  that  in  his  latest  utterances 
he  had  proclaimed  himself,  not  only  a  heretic,  but 
a  heathen  pure  and  simple.  He  had  previously 
declared  Zwingli  to  be  *'  satanized,  insatanized, 
and  supersatanized,"  and  added  that  his  damna- 
tion was  certain. 

Zwingli,  on  his  part,  replied,  "  When  I  read  a 
book  of  Luther's,  I  seem  to  be  watching  an 
obscene  pig,  grunting  amid  the  flowers  of  a  fair 
garden,"  and  Calvin  added,  "  Would  to  God  that 
he  would  think  a  little  more  of  his  own  vices," 
while  Luther's  ally,  Bucer,  styled  Calvin  "  a  mad 
dog." 

When  we  pass  from  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal 
leaders  who  are  selected  to  share  their  elevation, 
we  find  ourselves  amongst  the  strangest  set  of 
men  who  were  ever  exhibited  inside  a  church. 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  take  as  specimens  the 
first  and  last  of  them. 

Albert  of  Prussia,  who  was  Grand  Master  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  a  military  Order,  like  the 
Templars    and    Hospitallers,    established    for    the 
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defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  having  "  embraced  the  Gospel,"  not  only 
violated  the  vows  by  which  he  had  bound  himself, 
but  appropriated  the  property  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  squandered  it  in 
riotous  living,  debauchery,  and  particularly  at  the 
gaming  table,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
losing  at  a  sitting  what  we  should  now  describe 
as  record  sums.  Marrying,  and  converting  his 
grandmastership  into  hereditary  sovereignty,  he 
became  the  source  and  origin  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  to  which  circumstance  he  doubtless 
owes  the  precedence  now  accorded  him  amongst 
his  evangelical  allies. 

As  for  the  "  magnanimous  "  Philip  of  Hesse, 
he  was  a  profligate  of  the  most  shameless  and 
abandoned  character,  who  to  find  resources  for 
his  prodigality  and  sensuality  ground  the  faces 
of  his  people,  and  extorted  the  last  farthing  he 
could  of  their  hard-earned  gains.  Finally,  he 
shocked  the  world  and  greatly  embarrassed  his 
ghostly  fathers,  Luther,  Bucer,  and  Melancthon, 
by  openly  marrying  a  second  wife  whilst  the  first 
was  still  living,  and  proclaiming  that  he  had  the 
sanction  of  these  spiritual  directors  for  so  doing. 
They,  in  reply,  and  more  especially  Luther,  pro- 
tested that,  although  they  had  assured  him  that 
the  Commandments  did  not  extend  to  princes  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  others,  and  that  accord- 
ingly, if  he  felt  it  necessary  for  his  peace  of  soul, 
he  might  commit  bigamy — yet  they  had  enjoined 
on  him  to  do  it  quietly  and  keep  it  dark,  and  had 
never  contemplated  the  scandal  and  consternation 
actually  occasioned. 

In   fine,   those   who   have   any  acquaintance   in 
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detail  with  the  history  and  character  of  the 
German  rulers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  helped 
to  set  up  the  new  Church,  and  enriched  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  old,  will  doubtless  agree  that 
never  were  there  specimens  of  humanity  less 
deserving  of  honour  or  respect,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  set  up  as  patterns  of  religion. 

43.  Corporate     Reunion.      {The    Month,    February, 
1908.) 

America  is  the  home  of  the  A. P. A.,  the  most 
virulent  perhaps  of  those  Associations  whose  whole 
raison  (Vetre  is  hostility  to  Rome,  but,  by  way  of 
compensation,  we  find  also  in  the  States  the  most 
thorough-going  of  those  bodies  within  the 
Anglican  Church  that  have  for  object  reunion  with 
the  Holy  See.  This  is  the  Society  of  the  Atone- 
ment, which  publishes  a  little  monthly  journal 
called  The  Lamp^  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  its 
principles.  We  advise  all  who  are  interested  not 
only  in  the  union  of  Christendom,  but  also  in  the 
strange  divergencies  of  thought  within  the 
Anglican  Church,  to  procure  and  study  this 
periodical.  The  January  issue  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  from! 
its  institution  on  October  28,  1900,  when  it 
apparently  consisted  of  an  Anglican  religious 
community  at  Graymoor  (Garrison,  N.Y.),  to 
the  present  day,  when  the  movement  is 
represented  by  a  pro -Roman  Party  in  America, 
and  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  in 
England  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  rest  of  the 
contents  breathes  a  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit, 
and  chronicles  the  Catholic  news  of  the  Church 
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at  large  :  there  are  also  a  set  of  '*  Anglo - 
Roman  maxims/'  taken  apparently  from  the 
writings  of  the  party,  which  set  forth  their  stand- 
point.    Amongst  these  we  find  : — 

The  English  people  were  robbed  of  their  faith  by  force  and 
fraud,  you  see  ;  they  never  deliberately  renounced  it. 

After  all,  union  with  Rome  was  our  normal  condition  for  one 
thousand  years,  and  we  desire  to  recover  it. 

Surely  we  accept  the  first  four  General  Councils,  and  surely  they 
plainly  sanction  the  Primacy  de  jure  diviiio. 

The  Papal  Supremacy  and  Infallibility  are  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  Primacy  de  jure  divino.    They  stand  or  fall  together. 

Our  contention  is  that  Rome  cannot  change  her  dogmatic  position 
without  self-destruction,  but  that  the  Anglican  Church  can  return 
to  her  pre-Reformation  acceptance  of  Papal  Supremacy  without 
ceasing  to  be  Ecclcsia  Anglicana. 

If  the  question  is  asked  why  people  who  hold 
such  views  remain  where  they  are  and  do  not 
"  return  "  as  individuals,  the  answer  may  perhaps 
be  found   in   the   following   '*  maxim  "  : — 

The  question  of  Anglican  Orders  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
discipline  and  not  of  infallibility ;  therefore,  when  the  right  time 
comes,  the  Holy  See  will  be  able  to  remove  the  barrier  which  now 
intervenes. 

The  title  of  one  of  the  **  Church  Unity  "  tracts— 
We  Cannot  Deny  our  Orders — ^points  also  to  the 
nature  of  the  obstacle  to  reunion,  and  moreover, 
we  venture  to  say,  to  a  certain  confusion  of 
thought  amongst  these  zealous  men.  If  God  has 
appointed  a  centre  of  unity  to  which  all  Christians 
must  adhere  on  pain  of  schism,  the  first  duty  of 
those  who  realize  that  they  are  in  schism  is  surely 
to  return,  and  not  to  lay  down  preliminary  condi- 
tions. Will  it  avail  at  the  Judgement  Seat,  when 
asked,  **  Why,  knowing  communion  with  the  See 
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of  Peter  to  be  My  will  in  regard  to  all  Christians, 
did  you  not  submit?"  to  reply,  "Because  Rome 
would  not  recognize  my  Orders  "?  However,  to 
each  man  his  conscience.  How  tardily  the  light 
of  conviction  breaks  even  on  the  most  sincere  and 
powerful  minds  may  be  realized  in  the  history 
of  Newman's  conversion.  Meanwhile,  The  Lampy 
and  the  society  it  represents,  are  doing  God's 
work,  and  we  gladly  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  their  aim,  and  the  Christian  spirit  in  which 
they  pursue  it.^ 

44.  Nonconformist  Unity.     {The  Month,  May,  1909.) 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  Establishment  as 
contrasted  with  Protestant  Dissenters,  we  can  trace 
some  semblance  of  unity  ;  they  have  one 
hierarchical  system,  the  same  prayer-book,  the 
same  government.  We  can  tell  within  a 
measurable  distance  what  an  Anglican  Church- 
man professes  to  believe.  But  call  a  man  a 
Dissenter,  and  what  do  you  convey  as  to  his 
creed  ?  He  may  be  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Baptist,  or 
a  Quaker,  or  a  believer  in  Joanna  Southcott,  or  a 
{member  of  any  one  of  the  three  hundred  odd 
sects  that  Whltaker  used  to  enumerate  for  our 
edification  ;  each  of  which  sects  owed  its  origin 
to  some  diversity  of  faith  or  practice,  some 
spiritual  need  which  was  not  satisfied  by  its  prede- 
cessors, some  view  of  the  relations  between  God 
and  man  not  previously  entertained.  Or  if  he  is 
an  American  believer  (we  are  told  that  only  a 
little  over  one -third  of  that  great  nation  is  en- 
rolled on  Church  books)  his  creed  will  still  need 

^  These  good  Anglicans  joined  the  Church  in  a  body  in  1910. 
The  Lamp  is  now  a  Catholic  paper. 
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a  fuller  definition.     Apropos  of  a  recent  religious 
census,  the  New  York  Times  says  : — 

If  there  is  any  American  who  cannot  find  a  religious  denomina- 
tion to  suit  him,  he  must  be  too  fastidious  for  this  earth.  For  this 
latest  report  shows  that  the  denominations  number  155 — and  prob- 
ably no  living  man,  however  well  versed  in  religious  matters,  can 
enumerate  from  memory  half  that  number.  Among  the  little- 
known  names  on  this  list  are  the  "  Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Predestination  Baptists,"  who  boast  more  than  12,000  members  ; 
the  "Bruederhoef  Mennonites  "  and  the  "  Defenceless  Mennonites," 
the  Schwankfeldians,  the  Icelandic  Lutherans,  &c. 

Most  of  these  smaller  denominations  have  split  from  larger  groups. 
Of  the  latter  the  Lutherans  afford  the  greatest  variety  ;  twenty-four 
sects  are  listed  in  addition  to  eighty-three  independent  Lutheran 
congregations.  Seemingly,  the  latter  could  not  find  a  congenial 
association  in  any  of  the  twenty-four  varieties.  Methodists  rank 
next  in  diversity,  with  eighteen  divisions,  the  Baptists  following 
with  fourteen  bodies.  Of  denominations  claiming  the  general 
title  "  Brethren "  there  are  fourteen,  but  they  seem  not  to  be 
brotherly  enough  to  get  along  with  one  another.  Of  the  "  split 
P's,"  as  the  Presbyterian  sects  are  called,  there  are  an  even  dozen. 

It  would,  one  would  think,  require  a  bold  man 
to  boast,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  Unity 
of  the  Free  Churches.  Well,  that  bold  man  is 
forthcoming  ;  he  is  remarkable  for  boldness  in 
controversy,  as  for  less  reputable  qualities  :  his 
name  is  only  too  familiar  to  Catholic  readers  : 
he  is  Dr.  Horton,  of  Hampstead.  Hitherto  he 
has  been  distinguished  for  his  power  of  inventing 
fables  about  the  religion  of  other  people  :  lately 
he  has  tried  his  hand  upon  his  own,  and  this  is 
the  result  : — 

Roman  Catholics  made  a  charge  against  Protestants  that  Pro- 
testantism was  divided  into  innumerable  sects.  He  himself  would 
admit  that  he  little  cared  for  all  those  names  and  denominations, 
and  whilst  he  would  gladly  part  with  the  whole  lot  of  them  and 
call  themselves  Free  Churchmen,  he  would  say  to  those  who  made 

II 
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that  charge  that  they  greatly  misunderstood  the  situation.  In 
the  case  of  the  Free  Churches  it  was  a  division  of  names  and  not  of 
spirit  or  belief.  There  was  no  body  of  Catholicism  anything  like 
so  unified  in  belief  and  in  spirit  as  the  body  of  Nonconformists 
in  England.  They  could  not  gather  together  a  Catholic  Congress 
with  the  same  unanimity  and  the  same  spontaneous  agreement 
as  they  had  in  the  Free  Church  Council.  They  were  absolutely 
one  in  the  spirit  and  the  faith,  but  that  was  not  so  with  Catholics ► 
The  Roman  Church  was  seethed  ( ?  seething)  and  wrecked  with 
fundamental  divisions  and  bitter  hatreds.  What  they  discovered 
in  the  Catholic  Church  was  that  its  unity  was  all  external  :  it 
was  all  false.  It  was  not  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  nor  was  it  the 
bond  of  peace.^ 

This  is  certainly  a  blow  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  and  Dr.  Horton  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  diversifies  his  attacks. 
We  thought  that  at  least  what  our  Anglican 
friends  call  the  "  rigid  uniformity  "  of  Rome  was 
safe,  but  that  now,  as  well  as  our  title  of  Catholic, 
is  to  be  taken  from  us.  The  best  comment  we 
can  offer  on  the  latter  portion  of  the  above  pas- 
sage is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  same 
address,  viz.,  "The  grave  misfortune  of  a 
Protestant  country  was  that  it  knew  so  little  about 
the  Roman  Church."  And  we  may  add  that  Dr. 
Horton  will  continue  personally  to  suffer  that  mis- 
fortune if  he  takes  as  his  sources  of  knowledge 
about  Catholicity  the  writings  of  heretics  who 
have  been  expelled  from  her  communion.  It 
was  evidently  from  their  rebellious  utterances  that 
he  drew  his  singular  statement  that  the  trend 
of  Catholicity  was  to  worship  the  Pope  !  As 
regards  his  statement  about  the  unity  of  Non- 
conformity, it  is  really  too  grotesque.  The  fissi- 
parous  nature   of  the   Protestant  principle  is   not 

*  Dr.  Horton  at  Godalming  :  The  Surrey  Times,  April  lo,  1909. 
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to  be  explained  away  as  being  a  mere  aesthetic 
preference  for  a  particular  label.  A  man,  for 
instance,  does  not  take  the  momentous  step  of 
deserting  the  plain  variety  to  become  a  Bunyan 
Baptist,  solely  out  of  love  of  alliteration.  Nothing 
but  the  stress  of  deep  religious  conviction, 
we  feel  sure,  could  compel  such  heroism.  Of 
course,  if  the  Doctor,  as  we  suspect  he  does, 
would  consider  the  one  sufficient  bond  of  unity 
the  tenet  that  each  man  may  believe  what  he 
thinks  good  provided  he  is  sincere,  the  Free 
Churches  may  indeed  be  one.  But  not  in  the 
unity    of   faith    for   which   our   Lord   prayed. 

45.  **  Snowball  Prayers."     {Jhe  Month,  June,  1910.) 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a  very  old 
superstition,  which  in  spite  of  its  obvious  absurdity 
is  known  to  be  over  two  centuries  old,  and  appears 
to  be  still  flourishing.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
the  '*  endless  chain,"  or  "  snowball  "  prayer,  its 
form  of  words  being  sent  to  some  one  who  is 
bidden  to  copy  it  out  nine  times  over,  and  to 
send  a  copy  to  each  of  nine  persons,  requesting 
them  to  do  likewise.  Whoever  fails  to  do  so, 
it  is  declared,  will  meet  with  "  a  great  mis- 
fortune," and  whoever  does  as  instructed,  with  a 
blessing.  The  prescribed  form  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  cases,  which  all  agree  in  being 
vapid  and  inane,  sometimes  scarcely  intelligible  ; 
so  that  the  potency  claimed  for  use  is  obviously 
purely  superstitious.  In  addition,  this  particular 
extravagance  was  included  in  a  list  of  Apocry- 
phal Indulgences  condemned  at  Rome  as  long 
ago  as  the  year  1678. 

If  anything  more  were  required  to  exhibit  the 
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ridiculous  character  of  the  machinery  devised  for 
its  circulation,  it  would  be  found  in  a  simple 
arithmetical  calculation.  We  know  from  the  old 
story  of  the  nails  in  the  horse's  shoe  that  a  series 
of  geometrical  progressions  in  which  each  term  is 
but  the  double  of  that  preceding  it^  swells  in  no 
long  time  beyond  all  possible  bounds.  What  then 
of  a  case  in  which  the  ratio  of  increase  is  nine  ? 
That  excellent  journal,  the  Bombay  Examiner^ 
treating  of  this  same  matter  some  years  ago 
showed  that,  were  the  instructions  carried  out,  in 
nine  days  there  would  have  to  be  despatched  over 
400,000,000  copies  of  the  prayer,  the  postage 
of  which  would  represent  a  sum  sufficient  to  build 
and  equip  at  least  thirteen  first-class  hospitals, 
and  the  weight  of  paper  required  would  amount 
to  some  1,500  tons.  It  is  obvious  that,  such 
being  the  case,  the  scheme  must  always  break 
down  under  its  own  weight,  but  it  is  melancholy 
to  think  of  the  number  of  simple  souls  who  have 
been  induced  by  groundless  terror  of  unknown 
evils  to  waste  their  time  and  energy  in  lending 
their  co-operation  to  so  preposterous  a  deceit. 
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and  supports  his  statements  with  extracts  from  reviews  and  news- 
papers of  repute. 
Garibaldi  and  his  Friends.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.J. 


Convents  and  Monasteries. 

One  Penny  each. 

Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries. 
The  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  True  Story  of  Barbara  Ubryk.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
Barbara  Ubryk  is  alleged  to  have  been  ill-treated  in  a  convent  at 

Cracow.    Father  Smith  goes  fully  into  the  case  and  produces  complete 

evidence  of  the  falseness  of  the  charge. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Abbott  and  the   Convent  Enquiry  Society.     By   James 

Britten,  K.S.G. 
A  scathing  exposure  of  this  anti-Catholic  body  and  its  methods. 
The  Truth  about  Convents,  as  told  by  Ex-nuns  and  others.     By  the 

same. 
Calumnies  against  Convents.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
Three  Lectures  on  Conventual  Life.     By  Archbishop  UUathorne, 

id.  each. 
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Convents  and  Monasteries  (One  Penny  each)  {continued). 

The  True  History  of  Maria  Monk. 

Nearly  100,000  copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  sold.  It  entirely 
refutes  the  ridiculous  statements  contained  in  Maria  Monk's  alleged 
"  Revelations  of  Convent  Life,"and  relates  her  own  discreditable  career. 

Monks  and  Nuns.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Foran. 

The  Myth  of  the  Walled-up  Nun.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S  J. 

The  Immuring  of  Nuns.     By  the  same. 

Of  What  Use  are  Nuns  ? 

The  Escaped  Nun  from  East  Bergholt.    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 

A    pamphlet    which   should    be   circulated  as    an   answer  to   the 

Protestant    volume    entitled    The    Escaped    Nun,    whose    statements 

regarding  the  East  Bergholt  Convent  are  here  investigated  and  her 

charges  rebutted. 

A  "  True  Story  of  a  Nun."     By  James  Britten,  K.S.G. 


Historical  Papers. 

Shilling  Volumes. 

Vol.  I. 
The  Spanish  Inquisition.    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
The  False  Decretals.     By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Cranmer  and  Anne  Boleyn.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  S.J. 
The  PalHum  (Illustrated).     By  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.J. 
The  Immuring  of  Nuns.     By  the  same. 
The  Huguenots.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Loughnan,  S.J. 

Vol.  II. 
How  "the  Church  of  England  washed  her  Face."      By  the  Rev.. 

S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572.     By  the  Rev,  W.  Loughnan,  S.J, 
The  Rood  of  Boxley.     By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R. 
The  First  Experiment  in  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty. 
Was  St  Aidan  an  Anglican  ?    By  Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
The  Gordon  Riots.     By  Lionel  Johnson,  B.A, 

Vol.  III. 
The  Great  Schism  of  the  West.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
Rome's  Witness  against  Anglican  Orders.     By  the  same. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Mass.     By  Rev.  R.  C.  Laing. 
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Historical  Papers  (Shilling  Volumes)  {continued). 

Religious  Instruction  in  England  during  the  Fourteenth  and 
Ffteenth  Centuries.     By  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 

England's  Title  :  Our  Lady's  Dowry  ;  its  History  and  Meaning. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R. 

Vol.  IV. 
Dr.  Littledale's  Theory  of  the  Disappearance  of  the  Papacy.      By 

the  Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
Dean  Farrar  on  the  Observance  of  Good  Friday.     By  the  Rev, 

Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 
Savonarola  and  the  Reformation.    By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Procter,  O.P. 
Robert   Grosseteste,   Bishop  of    Lincoln.       By   Mgr.   W.   Croke 
Robinson. 

Vol.  V. 

The  English  Coronation  Oath.    By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R. 
Blessed  Thomas  Percy,  Martyr,  Earl  of  Northumberland.     By  the 

Rev.  G.  E.  Phillips. 
The  Landing  of  St.  Augustine.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
The  Hungarian  Confession,     By  the  same. 

The  Reformation  at  St.  Martin's,  Leicester.    By  Dudley  Baxter,  B.A. 
Most  of  the  above  may  be  had  separately,  price  one  penny  each. 

One  Penny  each. 

(See  also  Historical  Papers  under  "  Anglican  Controversy  " 
and  other  subjects.") 

The  Coming  of  St.  Augustine.     By  Ven.  Bede. 

The  Mission  of  St.  Augustine.     By  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 

The  Truth  about  Bishop  Bonner.     By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Phillips. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.     By  Abbot 

Gasquet.     In  three  parts,  id.  each. 
Christian    Family    Life    in    Pre-Reformation    Days.      By  Abbot 

Gasquet. 
The  Church  and  the  Catacombs.    By  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe. 
The  Catholic  Church.     By  the  same. 
■Church  History  and  Church  Government.     By  the  Rev.   Harold 

Castle,  C.SS.R. 
England  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  Ancient  English  Church  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  False  Decretals.     By  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
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Historical  Papers  (One  Penny  each)  {continued). 

The  Gordon  Riots.     By  Lionel  Johnson,  B.A. 

The  Huguenots.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Loughnan,  S.J. 

Luther  and  Tetzel.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 

The  Mass.    By  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe. 

Before  and  after  the  Reformation. 

The  Dogmatic  Teaching  of  the  Roman  Catacombs. 

Rome  and  Constantinople.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fortescue. 

The  Pre-Reformation   Church  in   Scotland.       By   Dom    Michael 

Barrett,  O.S.B. 
The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve.     By  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe. 
Titus  Oates's  Test.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.J. 
Two  Deathbeds  :  "  Bloody  Mary"  and  "  Good  Queen  Bess."    By 

the  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson,  M.A. 


Indulgences. 
Indulgences.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J.    Price  3d. 

One  Penny  each. 
The  Profit  of  Indulgences.     By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Carson. 
Indulgences.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Procter,  O.P. 
Are  Indulgences  sold  in  Spain  ?    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J, 


The  Inquisition. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 


The  Iron  Virgin. 

The  "  Iron  Virgin  "  of  Nuremberg.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Lucas,  S.J. 

An  historical  examination  of  this  instrument  of  torture,  which 
effectually  disposes  of  the  calumny  that  it  was  employed  against 
heretics  by  the  Inquisition. 


Jesuits. 

Concerning  Jesuits.     Price  is. 

In  this  volume  a  number  of  the  undermentioned  pamphlets  are 
brought  together,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.     The  book  is  a  storehouse  of 
information  on  the  work  and  principles  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
refutes  many  calumnies  against  them 
The  Jesuits.    By  the  Comtesse  R.  de  Courson.    Price  3d. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  Society  and  its  work  from  the  foundation. 
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Jesuits  {continued). 

One    Penny    each. 
The  Society  of  Jesus.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 

The  particulars  given  in  this  pamphlet,  as  to  the  constitution  and 
rules  under  which  Jesuits  live,  are  in  themselves  the  refutation  of 
whole  volumes  of  anti-Jesuit  controversy. 
The  "  Jesuit  Oath."    By  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J. 
The  "  Secret  Instructions  "  of  the  Jesuits.    By  the  same. 
"  The  End  Justifies  the  Means."     By  the  same. 

Three  of  Father  Gerard's  useful  antidotes  to  particular  calumnies. 
Jesuit  Obedience.    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
The  Jesuit  Libel  Case  :  Vaughan  versus  The  Rock. 

Shorthand  notes  of  the  trial  which  gave  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,. 
S.Jm  ;^300  damages  against  a  Protestant  newspaper. 

The  Orange  Society. 

The  Orange  Society.     By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Cleary.     Price  2s.  6d. 

An  indispensable  book  for  everybody  who  wishes  to  know  what 
Orangeism  really  is.  The  author  deals  exhaustively  with  the  subject, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  no  more  complete  exposure  of  the  Orange 
Lodges  and  their  methods  has  ever  appeared  in  print. 


St.  Peter. 

St.  Peter,  his  Name,  his  Office,  and  his  See.     By  T.  W.  Allies, 

K.C.S.G.     Price  3s.  6d. 
(Parts  L  and  IL,  his  Name  and  Office,  price  2s.  6d. ;  Part  IIL 
only,  his  See,  price  is.  6d.) 
Some  Prerogatives  of  Peter.    By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Carson.    Price 

6d.  net ;  wrapper,  3d.  net. 

One  Penny  each. 
St.  Peter  in  the  New  Testament.     By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson,  M.A. 
St.  Peter's  Primacy  and  the  Royal  Supremacy.     By  T.  W.  Allies. 
St.  Peter's  Primacy,  as  indicated  in  the  Bible.     By  Francis  King. 
St.  Peter  in  Rome.     By  C.  F.  B.  Allnatt. 
Blessed  Peter  and  the  English  People.    By  Cardinal  Vaughan.  ' 

The  Pope  and  Papal  Infallibility. 

(See  also  "  St.  Peter  "  above.) 
The  First  Eight  Councils  and  Papal  Infallibility.     By  Dom  John 

Chapman,  O.S.B.     Wrapper,  price  6d. 
Papal  Supremacy  and  Infallibility.    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 

Price  2d. 
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The  Pope  and  Papal  Infallibility  {continued). 
One  Penny  each. 
Does  the  Pope  claim  to  be  God  ?    By  the  same. 
The  Alleged  Failures  of  Infallibility.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Coupe,  S.J. 
Infallibility  and  Tradition.     By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson,  M.A. 

Protestant  Controversy. 

[N.B. — Certain  popular  subjects  of  Protestant  misrepresentation 
will  be  found  under  special  headings:  e.g.,  "The  Bible,"  etc.] 

Shilling  Volumes. 
SOME    PROTESTANT   FICTIONS    EXPOSED. 

First  Series:  Containing — 
All  about  Monks  and  Nuns.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Foran. 
Calumnies  against  Convents.     By  the  Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
The  Immuring  of  Nuns.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.J. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  and  the  Myth  of  the  Walled-up  Nun. 
The  True  History  of  Maria  Monk. 

Ellen  Golding,  the  "  Rescued  Nun."     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
Mr.  Collette  as  a  Historian.    By  the  same. 
Does  the  End  Justify  the  Means  ?    By  the  same. 

Second  Series  :  Containing — 
Does  the  Pope  claim  to  be  God  ?    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  SJ. 
^'  The  Letter  of  the  Three  Bishops."     By  F.  W.  Lewis. 
Another  Mexican  Myth.     By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 
The  True  Story  of  Barbara  Ubryk.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
Rome  and  the  Bible.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Donnelly,  S.J. 
The  Truth  about  Convents.     By  James  Britten,  K.S.G. 
The  Alleged  Failures  of  Infallibility.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Coupe,  S.J. 
The  Gunpowder  Plot.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J. 

Third  Scries:  Containing — 
The  Iron  Virgin  of  Nuremberg.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Lucas,  S.J. 
The  Slatterys.     By  James  Britten,  K.S.G. 

The  Hungarian  Confession  of  Faith.    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith  S.J. 
Are  Indulgences  sold  in  Spain  ?    By  the  same. 
John  Foxe  and  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs."    By  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.J. 
"Rome's  Appalling  Record";    or,   The   French    Clergy  and   its 

Calumniators.    By  the  same. 
A  Tale  of  Mexican  Horrors.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.J. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Abbott  and  the  Convent  Enquiry  Society.     By  J.  Britten, 
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Protestant  Controversy  (Shilling  Volumes)  {continued). 
Fourth  Scries :  Containing — 
Pastor  Chiniquy.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J. 
"In  the  Net,"  or.  Advertisement  by  Libel.    By  Dom  Norbert  Birt^ 

O.S.B. 
"  The  Holy  Donkey  "  and  Another.     By  James  Britten,  K.S.G. 
What  the  Editor  Said  :  The  Story  of  a  Cornish  Controversy. 
Ruthven  v.  De  Dom  :  Judge's  Summing-up. 

The  Escaped  Nun  from  East  Bergholt.    By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith.. 
Catholics  and  the  Press.     By  James  Britten,  K.S.G. 


A  BRACE   OF  BIGOTS. 

(Dr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Hocking.) 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Keating,  S.J. 

Containing — 

The  Methods  of  a  Protestant  Controversialist.     By  James  Britten, 

K.S.G. 
Dr.  Horton  on  Catholic  Truthfulness.     By  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  S.J- 
"  What  the  Soldier  said."     By  James  Britten,  K.S.G. 
Catholics  and  the  Press.     By  the  same. 
A  Study  in  Bigotry.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Keating,  S.J. 
"  The  Scarlet  Woman."     By  James  Britten,  K.S.G. 
*  *  The  Woman  of  Babylon."     By  the  same. 

"  The  Soul  of  Dominic  Wildthorne  "  ;  or,  A  School  for  Slander.   By 
the  same. 

This  volume  should  be  widely  circulated  as  an  antidote  to  the  book, 
Shall  Rome  Reconquer  England  ?  in  which  Messrs.  Horton  and  Hocking 
repeat  many  of  their  oft -refuted  calumnies,  and  as  an  answer  to  the 
travesties  of  CathoHc  life  in  several  of  Mr.  Hocking's  novels.  It  may 
usefully  be  supplemented  by  a  more  recent  C.T.S,  pamphlet,  THE 
Fear  of  Rome  :  comments  on  Shall  Rome  Reconquer  England  T 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Keating,  S.J.,  price  One  Penny. 
Each  pamphlet  in  these  five  volumes  may  be  had  separately,, 
price  One  Penny. 

THE   ANTIDOTE. 

Vol.  I. 
Prefatory  Note. 

I.  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Practice. 
The  Alleged  Sale  of  Indulgences. 
Mediaeval  Notions  concerning  Indulgences. 
Papal  Grant  to  Josef  Mayer  of  Oberammergau. 
Sin  Tariffs  and  Tables. 
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II.  Points  of  History. 

Catholic  Loyalty  under  Elizabeth. 

The  Iron  Maiden. 

Catholics  and  History  :  An  "  Advocatus  Diaboli." 

"A  Semi-Pagan  Pope." 

Fr.  Mariana,  S.J.,  "The  Apostle  of  Regicide." 

The  Royal  Declaration  and  King  Alfred  the  Idolater. 

A  Short  Cut  to  Historical  Conclusions. 

"  Historical  Rubbish  Shot  Here." 

The  Perils  of  Papal  Biographers. 

The  Monita  Secreta  of  the  Jesuits. 

Dr.  Jessopp  on  "  The  Great  Pillage." 

III.  Current  Topics. 

The  Times  Correspondent  and  the  French  Religious  Orders. 

A  New  Argument  for  the  French  Association  Law. 

Bigots  hard  to  please. 

"Verify  your  References." 

The  Royal  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation. 

Protestant  Missions  in  Ireland. 

The  "  Ecce  Homo"  a  "  Sectarian  Picture." 

Garibaldi  Blasphemed,  and  what  came  of  it. 

IV.  Doctrinal. 

Mr.  Frazer's  Golden  Bough. 

Anglican  Orders. 

St.  Augustine's  Supposed  Witness  against  Confession. 

"  Adoration  "  and  "Worship." 

Parodies,  Devotional  and  Otherwise. 

St.  Anthony's  Brief. 

Bishop  Gore  and  the  Question  of  Confirmation. 

V.  Anti-Catholic  Prejudice  and  Credulity. 

A  School  Cadet  Corps  as  a  Menace  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  Assassination  of  President  McKinley  a  Romish  Device. 
Controversial  Methods. 
Ill-used  Controversialists. 

VI.  Jesuits. 

Jesuit  Vows  and  Anti-Jesuit  Preconceptions. 

Jesuitical. 

Subterfuges. 

A  Recent  Convent  Case  and  the  Jesuits. 

VII.  The  Pillory. 

"  Ex-Priest  Ruthven." 
Rev.  A.  Fasanotti,  D.D. 
F.  G.  Widdows. 
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CATHOLICISM  [AND  SOCIALISM. 

Two  Volumes,  cloth,   One  Shilling  each. 

First  Series:  Containing — 

Christian  Civilisation  and  the  Perils  that  threaten  it.  By  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia,     a.u/, 

Socialism.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 

Some  Economic  Criticisms  of  Socialism.  By  Alexander  P.  Mooney, 
M.D. 

Some  Ethical  Criticisms  of  Socialism.     By  the  same. 

Socialism  and  Religion.     By  the  Rev.  John  Ashton,  S.J. 

Socialism.     By  Charles  S.  Devas,  M.A. 

Plain  Words  on  Socialism.     By  the  same. 

The  Socialist  Movement.     By  Arthur  J.  O'Connor. 

Secand  Series  :  Containing — 

A  Dialogue  on  Socialism.     By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McLaughlin,  O.S.B. 

Three  Socialist  Fallacies.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 

An  Examination  of  Socialism.     By  Hilaire  Belloc,  M.P. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  Socialism.     By  the  same. 

^ly  Catholic  Socialist.     By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.J. 

My  Catholic  Socialist  Again.     By  the  same. 

A  Dialogue  on  Landlords.     By  the  same. 

Catholics  and  Social  Study.     By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Plater,  S.J. 

Working  Men  as  Evangelists.     By  the  same. 

The  above  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  analyze 
the  doctrines  of  Socialism  from  a  number  of  points  of  view,  showing 
clearly  wherein  its  dangers  lie  for  the  Catholic  working  man.  Each 
pamphlet  may  be  had  separately,  price  One  Penny. 


INDEX 


[Under  the  heading  Misrepresentations  will  be  found  specific 
references  to  authors  and  publications  refuted  in  this  volume.] 


Acton,  Lord,  on  Jesuits,  52  ;  mis- 
represented, 70  ;  misrepresents 
Bellarmine,  88 

Albert  of  Prussia,  156 

Allen,  Grant,  125 

Anglicanism,  de  Maistre  on,  59 

Anglicans  and  Corporate  Reunion, 

158 

Animals,  "  Rights  "  of,  11 

Antidotal  publications  (C.T.S.), 
165-176 

Archigony,  135 

Aristotle,  prohibition  of,  54 

Assumption,  Feast  of  the,  mis- 
represented, 75 

Atheism,  Scientific,  139 

Belief,  Unity  of  Catholic,  33 
Bellarmine  calumniated,  86 
Bible,  Church  and,  15  ;  criticism 

of,  18  ;  an  expurgated,  18 
"  Bible  Teaching,  Simple,"  96 
Bible,  Wiseman  and,  78 
"  Blind  Obedience,"  148 

Camden  misquoted,  38 
Campion,  Bl.  Edmund,  traduced, 

45 
Canalejas,     Seiior,     on     Spanish 

Religious  Orders,  67 
Cardinals,  calumnies  about,  78-89 
Casuistry,  no 
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Catholic  Belief,  Unity  of,  33 

Catholic  Truth  Society's  publica- 
tions, 165-176 

"  Celestial  Post-Office,  A,"  116 

Chemistry,  supposed  condemna- 
tion of,  127 

Church  and  "  Rights  "  of  Animals, 
II 

Church  and  the  Bible,  15 

Clonmell,  Lord,  on  Jesuitism,  108 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  and 
Pius  IV,  37 

Controversial  publications,  se- 
lected, 165-176 

Corporate  Reunion,  158 

Cruzada,  Bill  a  de  la,  113 

Daily  News,  misstatements  of,  75 
De  Maistre  on  Anglicanism,  59 
Declaration,  the  Royal,  146 
Dodel's  "  Moses  or  Darwin,"  127 
Donkey,  a  historic,  105 

Education,  godless,   100  ;  secu- 
lar, 90 
Education  shibboleths,  102 
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